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“Is It A Crime To Be A Teen-ager?”’ 


Because Margaret Woelfle got tired of people “looking at me 
the street as if I were a criminal just because I’m a teen-ager,” she 
déwn to write out her complaint. “They call us juvenile delinquent! 


she headed her story, published in a local newspaper. 


Margaret Woelfle is a 15-year-old high school sophomore witl 
flair for writing, a Luther Leaguer, and a member of Trinity Chur 
Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. “Of course there are juvenile del 
quents, she admitted, but “why should all teen-agers be labeled ‘b 
because a few go wrong? ... The jails are full of people, yet we 
the younger generation don’t call all adults criminals. Why, then, sho 


adults call all teen-agers delinquents?” 


“In the papers,” the Luther Leaguer wrote, “headlines are constar 
filled with the terrible things teen-agers do. In television series ba 
on the ‘average’ American family, youth is portrayed as a moron v 
despises homework, monopolizes the telephone, and talks what see 
to be a foreign language _.. We see and read so much about the 1 
cooperative and childish way we act, is it any wonder we are confus 
If people expect us to act this way, are we normal if we behave oth 


wise? 


Admittedly, Margaret did not have all the answers to the prob] 
of juvenile delinquency. But, as one paper put it, she spoke “for 
thousands of good kids on Staten Island” who usually don’t get into 


papers while the bad ones do. 
—Rosert E. HuipscHiner 
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Bauer announces seven new sites for 1956 work camps. 


Spread of dates and variety of program indicated. 


LLA Associate Secretary Arthur 
uer has announced the new camp 
es and dates for 1956 work camps. 


June 30-July 8, Camp Wilbur Herr- 
h, Towners, New York. Work to 
done is at the summer camp oper- 
d by the Lutheran Welfare Service 
New York City. 


June 30-July 8, Toledo, Ohio. 
aguers will help establish a ‘‘day 
np” for underprivileged children. 


July 14-22, Washington, D. C. 
orkers will paint the parish hall of a 
gro Lutheran congregation. 


July 14-22, Modesto, Calif. Work 
apers will process clothing for over- 
s relief (Lutheran World Relief). 


July 21-29, Lincoln, Neb. Leaguers 
1 be working at the Tabitha Home 
children and old folks. 


uly 28-August 5, Albuquerque, 
M. Young people will get their 
ids dirty working and painting in 
»mmunity center for Spanish-Ameri- 
5. 


tugust 18-25, New Windsor, Md. 
thing for overseas relief (Lutheran 
Id Relief) will be processed. 


~ 


New promotion material available 


Available on December 1st from 
the LLA offices are two unique pro- 
motional items for plugging work 
camping. A color filmstrip, portraying 
1955 camps and the work camp idea, 
is being sold to state synodical social 
action secretaries, who will handle 
most of the bookings. This filmstrip 
also gives the scenes of the 1956 camp 
sites. Cost is $4.00, complete with 
script. Strip may be rented from s/s 
secretaries for 50c. 

Also available is a work camp table 
display, complete with cloth covering, 
pictures, and posters. This may be 
used at conference and district con- 
ventions or for rallies. It can be 
booked in the same way as the film- 
strip. The cost is the return postage. 


LLA Treasurer explains 
unified budget 


Robert W. Sanders, Luther League 
of America treasurer, made the follow- 
ing explanation of the newly-adopted 
unified budget: The budgets for 1956- 
58 were adopted at the LLA conven- 
tion, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on a uni- 
fied basis. Funds gathered for benevo- 
lence projects connected with the work 
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Pot, the ULCA a6 incladed “in the 
general fund budget under the caption 
of “special service and benevolence.”’ 


The unified budget will emphasize 
that all the work of the LLA is equally 
important. Every part is the work of 
the church. 


By LLA convention action, the ap- 
portionment per active Luther League 
member in 1956 is $1.90 a year. This 
means that the total LLA budget is 
now based on estimated receipts of 
$1.90 per active member a year, in- 
stead of $1.25 for the general fund 
plus 50c for a benevolence project, as 
contributed by leaguers in 1955. 


Funds sent to the LLA for a specific 
purpose should be earmarked for that 
purpose. Earmarked funds will not be 
applied to the allocated apportion- 
ment. In other words, if a state or 
synodical league sends a special con- 
tribution for work camps, the money 
will be used for that purpose. The 
contribution, however, will not be 
credited toward the s/s apportion- 
ment. 

This procedure, outlined by Treas- 
urer Sanders, helps guarantee that the 
program of the Luther League of 
- America, voted on in convention, will 
be maintained in the proportions origi- 

nally intended. 


LSAA 


Dahl elected LSAA chief 


Luther Seminary middler, Gordon 
Dahl, was elected president of the 
Lutheran Student Association of Amer- 
ica by the 60 delegates at the LSAA 
Council meeting at Banff School of 
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A native of Clear Lake, S.D., 
Augustana College graduate was | 
viously the LSAA vice-president. 
also served as advisor to particip: 
from foreign countries at the Ash 
meeting, August 27-September 2. 

Dana College senior, Dick Jensen 
Fremont, Neb., was elected vice p 
ident. Stewardship secretary is 
lumbia University senior, Tho 
Mugavero. 

Former president, Norman Hye 
chaired the Ashram, at which the cc 
cil approved a $33,900 budget 
1955-56. 

In a special statement on ecun 
ical participation, the LSAA said. 
part: ““We say to the Lutheran stuc 
that we believe you can best exp 
your ecumenical interest by becom 
an active member of the LSA, t 
claiming your heritage. We say to « 
local LSA: Your primary responsib 
is to your regional and national m 
festations within the LSAA. ° 
should be orientated in such a wa’ 
to seek to participate in ecume 
activity on the campus, rendering a 
tinctively Lutheran contribution.” 


Brawn and brains 
Some theoretical balloons 
punctured when Wittenberg Col 
recently announced that its ath 
earned a higher scholarship ave 
than the average of the total 

enrolment. 

Other scholastic tidbits: Wi 
berg’s six national sororities sho 
a higher rating than non-sor 
coeds. Frat men, too, outpointed 
non-Greek brothers by a small ma 


56 Luther League work-campers in Modesto, California, and in New Windsor, 
aryland, may be using a clothing packing machine similar to the one pictured. 


OVERSEAS 


viet Union ‘‘churches” 


There is no persecution of the 
urches in the Soviet Union and, 
thin its limited sphere, the church 
s freedom, reported Professor Nils 
strup Dahl, dean of the theological 
culty at the University of Oslo, who 
rently visited Moscow and Lenin- 
ad. Yet the limitations imposed on 
+ churches is trouble enough. 


“But,” he added, in an article in 


Norsk Kirkeblad, ‘the Communist- 
educated youth is almost completely 
ignorant about the church.” 


The Norwegian, who visited the 
Soviet Union as a representative of the 
Oslo University, said that the majority 
of the churches he saw in the two 
major Russian cities were “in a bad 
state,’ but restoration work was in 
progress at several large church build- 
ings that are regarded as “historical 
monuments.” In Leningrad he found 
all cathedrals and large churches 
“closed for restoration.” 


“Some of them will only be opened 
as museums, but some may also be 
used as churches,” he said. 

“The attitude of the young genera- 
tion in the Soviet Union is not one of 
hostility to the church, but rather of 
a certain interest in it as a museum 
specimen. And, if any of these young- 
sters should enter an Orthodox church 
to attend service there is every chance 
his impression of the church as a 
museum piece will be strengthened.” 


Oslo youth rate Christianity low 


“Christianity is lowly rated among 
youth today,’ said Norwegian psy- 
chologist Bjorn Rocksand in speaking 
-of a survey he has recently completed 
among 1953 confirmands of the Lu- 
theran State Church of Norway. “A 
large part of the youth thinks it is not 
proper to show any positive interest in 
the Christian values of life.” 

Mr. Rocksand questioned one-fifth 
of all the 1953 confirmands regarding 
their attitude toward Christianity. 
(Eighty-eight per cent of Oslo’s young 
people are confirmed in the state 
church.) His findings were recently 
published in a 140-page book. 

According to the report, five per 
cent of the youth considered them- 
selves “confessing Christians.’” Twelve 
per cent ‘wished they were Chris- 
_ tians.” Ten per cent said, ‘I’m doing 
so much wrong that I cannot be a 
Christian.” 

Of those questioned, only 0.3 per- 
cent went to church every Sunday. Two 
per cent said they went to church 
“most Sundays.’ Four per cent went 
once every second month. Twenty-two 
per cent, seldom. Fifty per cent, “on 
great occasions.” Eighteen per cent 
admitted to “never.” 
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According to the press service 
the Norwegian Institute, a similar s 
vey among confirmands in Berg 
Norway’s second largest city, brou; 
the same results with only small va: 
tions. 


Sukiyaki for servicemen 


Bonds of friendship and und 
standing between Japanese and Am« 
can Christians are expected to 
strengthened by a new plan work 
out by service pastor Wayne M. D 
benspeck and the Rev. M. Matsuo 
pastor of the National Christian chu 
of Japan. 

So far two groups of Luthe 
servicemen from the Yokosuka Cen 
have been entertained in the ho 
of Mrs. Nagaoka, owner of the fam« 
“Kamakura Ware’’ factories. 

Interesting highlight of the v 
was the sumptuous dinner, served : 
tive style. Three low tables were pla 
side by side on floor mats. Tablew 
consisted of a pair of chopsticks. Se 
were large cushions (zabton). 

On each table was a charcoal bu 
ing brazier (bibachi) with a pan 
which the svkyaki was simmering. 
bowl containing a raw egg was pla 
in front of each visitor, then a bc 
of rice. The servicemen attempted 
beat the egg with their chopstic 
They then took the sukiyaki (tend 
loin, onions, bean curd, bambk 
sprouts, and other vegetables) w 
the chopsticks and dipped it, wh 
hot, into the raw egg or mixed it w 
the tice. 

Vegetable salad, strawberrie 
cookies, and tea completed the met 
An official calorie count is not av: 
able. The men do not recommend t 


apanese version of hash (sukiyaki) is served in native style to visiting servicemen. 
eries of dinners aims at strengthening ties between Christians. 


inner for people who are reducing, 
or the manner of eating for people 
vith shaky hands. 


eminary program under way 


The $29,000 which Luther leaguers 
ecently contributed to the Lutheran 
‘heological Seminary of Buenos Aires, 
itgentina, is showing results. 


Six students have completed their 
rst semester requirements and, ac- 
ording to the school, are doing very 
ell. 


For the first time, churches associ- 
ated with the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation have a seminary to train Spanish- 
speaking pastors. The church will have 
trained pastors who know the culture 
and history of their people, instead of 
North American or European minis- 
ters. Several Lutheran church bodies 
are cooperating in the support of this 
seminary. 


Forty accept chests 


Mt. Tabor Lutheran Church, West 
Columbia, S. C., reports that 40 young 
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- people have received ‘‘Lord’s Treas- 
ury’ chests as part of the congrega- 
tion’s youth stewardship venture. The 
Rey. D. F. Swicegood, pastor, is also 
a member of the stewardship commit- 
tee of the South Carolina Synod. 


By accepting these chests, the leagu- 
ets have pledged to give at least 10 
~ per cent of their earnings to the Lord’s 
_ work. ’ 


—— YOUTH SUNDAY —— 


Youth Sunday orders swamp 
LLA office 


Orders for twice as many Youth 
Sunday bulletins flooded the Luther 
League of America offices this year 
than last year. Over 210,000 special 
bulletins were requested by pastors 
and Luther leaguers. Office personnel 
- logged up almost 321 ‘‘man” hours 
counting, assembling, packing, and 
mailing the materials. 

“This is the largest Youth Sunday 
mailing in the history of LLA,” an- 
nounced Pastor Conrad. ‘It more than 
doubles the number of bulletins used 
by congregations in any previous ob- 
servance of Youth Sunday.” 


Youth Sunday variously observed 


Some churches, like Zion, Takoma 
_ Park, Md., started preparation for 
Youth Sunday weeks in advance. Pas- 
tors used the opportunity of this 
special service to talk about the youth 
_ of the church. 

In many churches, Resurrection, St. 
Albans, N. Y., for example, the presi- 
dent of the Luther League preached 
the sermon at the morning service. 

Other groups report having used 
this Sunday to invite parents to a ban- 
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quet, to hold “open house” for mem 
bers of the congregation, complet 
with displays and explanations o 
league programs. League officers wer 
installed at the main service in men 
churches. 


Ascension Lutheran Church, Balt: 
more, Md., provided a Youth Sunda 
observance for members of the churc 
and their friends that lasted all day 
Young people participated in th 
morning service, presented a simulate 
radio program, the youth choir sans 
A supper given by the league and 
panel discussion on Christian vocatio 
rounded off the day. 


LIDS want 1000 


The battle slogan of the Long Islan 
District for 55-56 is “Make it 1000! 
Leaguers of the district are cooperatin 
in a special evangelism drive to ge 
1000 members registered by Easter. 

A presentations committee has bee 
formed to present the Luther Leagu 
at meetings of youth groups wishin 
to join the district. Eight new league 
have already requested the present: 
tion. 


Close tabulations are being kept t 
see just who will be “Leaguer 1000. 


Wheels brief wheels 


Ohio’s conference and federatio 
wheels spent Labor Day weekend ; 
Camp Mowana listening to synodic: 
league wheels brief them on LLO 
program for the coming year. 

Treasurer Bill Elsass, Wadsworth 
complete with crying towel, injected 
gloomy note at the workshop when h 
reported on LLO’s sad financial stat 
Happier mood bloomed under a pre 
sentation of the “‘Good Tree” prograt 


ine Ebert and Roger Cooper receive awards for Christian leadership from Edwin 
hse of Lutheran Brotherhood Insurance Society. Both are Wittenberg seniors. 


a local league visitation to be 
inched by the LLO. 


Social action and mission committee 
ports sparkled with ideas for pro- 
nting these areas on every league 
‘el. A skit depicted work of the 
angelism committee, and a bird’s-eye 
tw of the Venture Chest program 
‘tured the report of the Christian 
‘ation committee. 


Most stimulating part of the work- 
jp was an “idea-free-for-all,” dur- 
which experiences, methods, and 


ideas concerning any phase of Luther 
League were shared. 


Blisters and es pirit 


Take a summer camp situated in 
beautiful rolling countryside, a man- 
made lake, three days in August, and 
a group of young people, and you 
have the makings of a perfect, care- 
free weekend. That is—for ordinary 
youth. But for the 62 young people 
of the New York Luther League, who 
trekked to Camp Wilbur Herlich, 
Towners, N. Y., Aug. 26-28, the week- 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary building in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Luther leagu 
contributed $29,000 to this project during the 1951-1953 biennium. 


end spelled work, aching backs, blis- 
tered hands, cooking on a wood stove, 
dish washing, and even straightening 
up the main lodge so they would have 
a clean place to eat. 


The work camp, set up by the New 
York executive committee, had a 
triple-barrelled purpose for the district 
ofhcers invited to participate: 1) To 
instruct them in techniques of exten- 
sion work among local leagues. 2) To 
build an “‘espirit de corps” among the 
group. 3) To improve facilities at the 
camp. 


Site of the camp was a 150 acre- 
property, now owned by the New 
York Inner Mission Society. The 
lodge, a former stable, housed the 
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kitchen and dining area and dort 
tories. It boasted no modern conve 
ences—no plumbing, no electrical 
sanitary facilities. 


In fact, the leaguers carried cooki 
and wash water in five-gallon ca 
from the caretaker’s house, half a m 
away. 

Before the camp could get its p: 
gram under way on Friday evenit 
the campers had to pitch in to ma 
the lodge, which had been vandaliz 
livable. 

On Saturday, the group began 
general clean-up of the lodge. Ni 
activity on the agenda was to rip do} 
an old bathhouse that had long “i 
served its purpose. By late aftern 


t had been stripped to its frame, and 
he project that campers were assigned 
1ad been completed. 

Sunday's round of activities in- 
luded putting the final polish on the 
odge clean-up, and then a Sunday 
ervice conducted in an outdoor 
hapel. 

Interspersed among the periods of 
vork, worship, and recreation were 
eriods of instruction to teach the dis- 
rict leaders how to form or strength- 
n local leagues in their areas. 

“The leaguers participating in the 
rogram were in essence a small work- 
ng community,” reported Gus Wede- 
neyer, LUTHER LIFE correspondent. 
All expenses including transportation 
nd food, were split. Total cost 
mounted to approximately $3.75 per 
erson for the weekend. The leaguers 
id everything, from preparing,, food 
) cleaning up after meals. In fact, the 
saguers led or participated in every 
art of the program.” 


omething different 


“The kids had something other 
roups haven't had,” commented the 
river of a chartered bus carrying Cen- 
al States Luther leaguers home from 
1¢ LLA convention, Ann Arbor, 
fichigan, last August. The driver was 
ot merely referring to the big pro- 
ellers on the beanies, sported by the 
elegation. 

The Central States bus suffered a 
se of broken axle at 3:00 one morn- 
ig. Seven hours later another bus 
cked up the weary conventioners for 
ve rest of the trip home. 
‘Commenting on the fact that the 
iguers sang and had fun while wait- 
without needing organized lead- 


ership, the driver said, “You are the 
most wonderful group I have driven 
a charter for. You had more spon- 
taneous fun than other groups.” 


—— CONVENTIONS ——— 


Divide Texas-Louisiana 


“Has the executive committee the 
power to do that? Section IV, Article 
5, of the constitution says .. .” And 
so went the discussion at the first meet- 
ing of the Texas-Louisiana executive 
committee under its newly-adopted ~ 
constitution. 


A plan to divide the synodical 
league into conferences sparked heated 
argument. Greatest fear of synodical 
leaders was that their organization 
would become “‘over-divided.” The 
committee concluded that three confer- 
ences would be established, each hav- 
ing a chairman, vice chairman, and a 
secretary. President Bernard Kern 
agreed to appoint one person from 
each conference on committees of the 
synodical league. 


Synodical conventions, it was decid- 
ed were growing so large that congre- 
gations could not cope with the swarms 
of leaguers attending. Result is that 
the 1956 conclave will be held at 
Texas Lutheran College early in July. 


President Kern announced that an 
increased publication program is being 
launched in an effort to keep local 
leaguers on their toes. The committee 
felt that, although it would mean in- 
creased expenses, the move was a good 
one. 

The executive committee meeting 
was held in conjunction with a presi- 
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dent’s conference at Camp Lutherhill, 
September 11. So successful was the 
conference that it was unofficially 
but unanimously, agreed that it 
should be scheduled annually. 


Conference highlight was a rededi- 
cation service led by former synodical 
league president Arlyn Hausmann, 
Goliad, Texas. 


425 go to Phoenix 

~ California, Nevada, Arizona, and 
Hawaii were represented at the con- 
vention of the Pacific Southwest LL, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Sept. 3-4. A total of 
425 delegates and visitors attended. 

Jim Miley, Sacramento, Cal., was re- 
elected president. Other officers named 
were: Vice president, Janeene Tam- 
bert, Glendale, Cal.; recording secre- 
tary, Beverly Presser, Fresno, Cal.; 
corresponding secretary, Beverly Ack- 
er, Sacramento, Cal.; and treasurer, 
Dave Bowman, Phoenix. 

Chief item of business was the 
adoption of a new constitution, pat- 
terned after the LLA model. Between- 
session time was enlivened with folk 
dancing, swimming, and a picnic. 


Livingston leads S. C. 


The almost 500 leaguers who at- 
tended the South Carolina LL conven- 
tion, Aug. 29-31, selected Jerry Liv- 
ingston, Southern Seminary student 
from West Columbia, as their new 
president. Sessions were held on the 
Newberry College campus. 

Other officers chosen were: Vice 
president, James Connelley, Southern 
Seminary student from Sumter; secre- 
tary, Ath Lee Shealy, Columbia; treas- 
urer, Randy Crider, Cayce; and pas- 
toral advisor, the Rev. Earl Loadholdt, 
Batesburg. 
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Se nana? 


Pe. Be a ou 
re ee: 3 + Milly Ss) 


Ga. -Ala. adopts grace system 


Big step forward was taken by t 
Georgia-Alabama LL when it adopt 
the “grace system’ of finances at 
convention, Newberry College, Av 
8-11. This plan was incorporated in 
a new constitution approved at t 
conclave. 


Robert Freyermuth, Newberry C 
lege student from Savannah, Ga., w 
named president. Other officers ch 
en were: Vice president, Dermon Sc 
Birmingham, Ala.; recording secretai 
Carol Baumgartner, Brunswick, Gi 
corresponding secretary, Donna Heir 
Savannah; and treasurer, Fred Ohsie 
Savannah. 


Appointed departmental sectetari 
were: Christian vocation, Jesse Yo 
Atlanta; evangelism, Fred Fredrick 
Atlanta; missionary, Henry McKz 
Macon, Ga.; social action, Ann Pric 
recreation, Betty Wells; publicatior 
Carroll Zealy, Savannah. 

A total of 174 leaguers attended t 
sessions. Convention theme was ““T 
Cross within the Heart.” 


McKay returned in Maryland 


Paul McKay, Baltimore, was 1 
elected president of the Maryland 1 
at the annual convention on t 
Gettysburg College campus, Getty 
burg, Pa., Sept. 2-5. 

Chosen to work with him on t 
executive committee were: Larry Cat 
eron, veep; Gilbert Askew, secot 
veep; Ruth Freas, secretary; Geor 
Krafthofer, statistician; and Patri 
Sensebaugh, treasurer. 


Irion is prexy in Wisconsin 
Barbara Irion, who had served 

acting president during much of t 

previous year, was elected head of 


wly elected officers and advisor of the Pacific Southwest synodical Luther League: 
wman, Presser, Tambert, Acker, Miley (president), and Rey. Hartzheim. 


isconsin LL at its convention in 
icon, Aug. 9-11. A total of 161 
guers registered for the sessions. 
Selected to serve with her on the 
cutive committee were: Vice presi- 
it, Jim Kruegar; secretary, Jeanette 
iske; and treasurer, Meta Church. 
Appointed secretaries were: Mis- 
ns, Barbara Martinsen; life service, 
1 Regnier; evangelism, Elmer Re- 
e; education, Chuck Thorsen; and 
retary-at-large, Mary Segersin. 
Major item of business was the re- 
anization of districts. The 161 
zuers contributed $117 for missions 
t special offering. 


-O-P-E 
owa leaguers made SCOPE, Second 


Century of Progress, Evangelism, the 
theme of their convention, Sept 3-5. 
Reason was that the Iowa Synod is 
101 years old and is emphasizing the 
need for bringing new members into 
the churches. 


Central Church LL, Mason City, 
and Bethlehem Church LL, Manly, 
were hosts. Sessions were held in Ma- 
son City. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Keith McLarnen; vice president, Sieg 
Schoenbohm; secretary, Robert Krug- 
er; treasurer, Eric Linsey. 

Divisional secretaries appointed 
were: Christian vocation, Joy Peters; 
evangelism, Skip Dahl; missions, Judy 
Haag; recreation, Judy Hartsock; and 
social action, Terry Messer. 
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— PERSONALITIES 


Leaguers make news 


Second place in the National Ora- 
torical Contest was won by Bob Good- 
win, active leaguer at Grace Church, 
South Buffalo, N. Y. Bob entered the 
contest as the New York State repre- 
sentative, after winning the local event 
in his home town. 


Not only is Bob a good talker, good 
enough to win the $100 prize, but 
he is also active in baseball, football, 
and cross-country racing. Next year he 
will enter the University of Buffalo 
as a pre-dent. 


Excellence in scholarship, campus 
leadership, and service to the church 
gave Anne Ebert and Roger Cooper 
each a $300 scholarship recently. The 
two Wittenberg seniors were chosen 
for awards by the Lutheran Brother- 
hood Life Insurance Society, which 
contributes the scholarships. Miss 
Ebert is a former LLA caravaner. 


Leaguers in the Brooklyn area are 
growing in their appreciation of LLA 
caravaning, thanks to Caravaner Bill 
DeHeyman. Bill, recently elected dis- 
trict president, offered any league in 
the area a presentation that included 
filmstrips, two scrap books, and a talk 
of his summer's adventure as a Cara- 
vaner for LLA. 


Leaguer meets royalty 

Thiel College freshman Edith Holt 
was introduced to Queen Frederika 
and Emperor Haille Selassie of Ethi- 
opia this past summer. A student in 
the exchange program of the American 
Field Service, Luther leaguer Holt 
spent three months living with an 
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Athenian family. She learned to 
Octopus, squid, and jelly made 
crushed roses. 


Edith described her trip thro 
Europe and her stay in Athens, Gre 
as ‘‘simply wonderful.” 


A member of the National He 
Society, Edith was president of 
high school chess club and served 
the student council. 


Exchange student Edith Holt, of T 
College, met royalty this past sum: 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Adopted Budget for the Years 1956, 1957 and 1958 


sceipts: 

BePPOLtlOninents a rl ..c10n As ase core 
BeOsith SUNDAY: Jo dacictale™ secon oe. ok 
BPO CIA Gilt senate iota Pecan ks 
United Lutheran Church in America . 


isbursements & allowances: 


Balaries/ana Utilities’ 2. fas. cies s 
Pensions and Insurance ............ 
Bal ices Expenses ean \icindth na saiecs hs 3. 
ERLE 7 PS Sa ae a 
Publication Promotion ............. 
Presidents’ Conference ............. 
BEX eGORVENTON oor. < oi Aros hea 
Beirice WECM p Menta sels to iecccce > now 
Basta limAlds a tar ironies cicla Nees sare 
AW TEN, a da sip ak Se 
Bresident’s Expense <2. ..... 02533. 
Youth Sunday Expenses ........... 
ET 2 85 SS ON DR rr 
All Lutheran Youth Leaders ........ 
MOL 0 Re ae Sr 


Division Budgets: 

Christian Vocation’ ...).3 00% es oe 
RAVAN DERISION Se «cis, sPuyhartocs iis nae o> 
MOSS BTCC ai A ie i Se a a 
PNT PACHOM baton fers vce ds oa ene 
creation anbeattctisc these Oe cee se 


Special Service & benevolence: 


ecevaning BPS te eee PRONE 
REGGIE ON CKU cey acts ha she’ Petia’ eis ole 
Benevolence or service project ...... 


Sp CTT Ee 6 ee ares eee ot 


1 special service or benevolence ... 
1 disbursements and allowances ... 


ore ULCA Appropriation 


1956 1957 
$58,600.00 $60,600.00 
15,000.00 15,500.00 
1,000.00 1,500.00 
17,000.00 16,000.00 
$91,600.00 $93,600.00 
$33,470.00 $35,250.00 
2,900.00 2,940.00 
7,600.00 7,800.00 
7,900.00 7,900.00 
2,500.00 2,500.00 
2,000.00 2,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 1,000.00 
500.00 500.00 
60.00 60.00 
300.00 300.00 
3,000.00 3,200.00 
500.00 500.00 
300.00 300.00 
1,000.00 1,000.00 
350.00 350.00 
700.00 700.00 
700.00 700.00 
700.00 700.00 
700.00 700.00 
700.00 700.00 
$66,880.00 $69,100.00 
$ 7,500.00 $ 8,200.00 
15,000.00 15,000.00 
1,500.00 1,500.00 
$24,000.00 $24,700.00 
$90,880.00 $93,800.00 
$= 5720000, ~($ 


1958 
$61,700.00 
16,000.00 
1,700.00 


$79,400.00 


$37,030.00 
3,000.00 
7,800.00 
7,900.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
60.00 
300.00 
3,250.00 
500.00 
300.00 
1,000.00 
350.00 


700.00 
700.00 
700.00 
700.00 
700.00 


$70,990.00 


$ 8,500.00 


15,000.00 
1,500.00 


$25,000.00 
$95,990.00 


200.00) ($16,590.00) * 


| Words and 


The WORD 


Every six weeks the Bible is translated into a new 


language. The slightest mistake can cause confusion. 


By Frank P. Cauble 


ORTIONS of the Bible have 

already been translated and pub- 
lished in more than 1,100 languages, 
and a new language is added to the 
list about every six weeks. It seems 
safe to predict that in the not-too- 
distant future all men will be able to 
read in their own tongues ‘the won- 
derful works of God.” 


This amazing record of translating 
the Bible into other tongues has not 
been achieved without considerable 
trouble. It frequently takes translators 
several years to master a single new 
language. This task is especially diffi- 
cult among primitive tribes who have 
no alphabet and whose language has 
never been reduced to written form. 


In these remote areas, the mission- 
ary translator must simply point to 
things and keep asking the question, 
“What is it?’ It is no wonder that 
the natives in one area call translators 
“white - men - who - carry - a - book - 
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who - pester - us - with - questions.” 


After the translator finally builds 
a vocabulary, he must be careful 
the way he uses his words, for nati 
words often sound alike and yet ha 
entirely different meanings. In Kekc 
a language of Guatemala, two wo 
that sound the same mean “pig” a 
“fire.” It. would be rather amusi 
to say the least, if the translator wr 
“Our pig came down from heave 
instead of, “Fire came down fr 
heaven.” 


In many languages it is quite e 
to make such absurd mistakes. A 
sionary in Africa became so confu 
when using one of the Bantu langua 
that instead of ending his prayer w 
the words, ‘Dismiss us with thy bl 
ing,” he said, “Kick us out gen 
gently.’’ Another missionary to Aft 
suddenly discovered that he was t 


“Say ah.” Dr. Frank Laubach teaches 
Guinea tribal chiefs to read the Bi 
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ing his people to ‘‘go sit on a stick,” 
instead of to “enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


A translator who was working on 
one of the Eskimo dialects found that 
instead of saying, ‘Nation shall rise 
up against nation,” he had said, “A 
pair of snowshoes shall rise up against 
a pair of snowshoes.” The difference 
was a single letter in a 17-letter word. 
In the Solomon Islands, the first 
translation of “the wild asses quench 
their thirst’’ was later found to mean 
“the cannibal pigs drink water to stop 
hiccoughs.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, many 
primitive languages have a very rich 
vocabulary with more synonyms for 
some words than we do in English. A 
Nigerian language has 100 different 
words for greatness, and 60 words that 
mean long. 

On the other hand, many of our 
most familiar words do not occur at 


all in some languages. A language: 


spoken in the Cameroons has no word 
for trust or holy. In the Ponape 
tongue, in Oceania, there are many 
~ words for brother but no word for 
father. 


“House that walks” 


Missing. words are rather easily © 


supplied, as a rule, because native 
people usually have the ability to make 
up a new word whenever the need 
arises. A group in central Mexico has 
decided to call a ‘bus’ a ‘“‘house that 
walks.” An “airplane” is a “house that 
flies.” 

In many instances the idioms in 
other languages are entirely different 
from ours. For example, the Bible 
translator among the Shilluk people 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan must 
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speak of a stingy person as one “‘hay- 
ing a big heart’ and say that a gener- 
ous individual “has a small heart.” 
This seems contradictory to us. But 
the Shilluks justify their expressions by 
saying, “You see, a stingy, selfish man 
is one who has grabbed everything he 
can and has put it into, his heart. 
Therefore, his heart is big. But the 
generous man has given away almost 
all that he has. Therefore, his heart 
is small.” 


Difficulties connected with translat- 
ing and publishing the Bible proved tc 
be almost insurmountable obstacles ir 
by-gone days. That is why most of 
the progress in translations has beer 
made in the last 150 years. 

When Gutenberg completed the 
first printing of the Bible from mov 
able type, about 500 years ago, only 
33 translations existed. It took 35¢ 
years after Gutenberg’s day to produce 
38 additional translations. 

The work of producing the scrip 
tures in foreign languages did no 
really gain much momentum until th 
founding of the British and Foreig 
Bible Society in 1804. This was th 
first of the great national Bible socie 
ties. It was followed in a dozen year 
by the American Bible Society, andth 


number of translations quickly spirale 


upward. The rate has been steadil 
increasing, so that some part of th 
Bible has now been translated int 
more than 1,100 languages. 


Dr. Frank P. Cauble is pastor of 
a mission congregation in Hagers- 
town, Md. Formerly he was pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Church on the 


campus of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C. 
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1,600 more translations to do 

Surprisingly enough, there are at 
least 1,600 more languages that await 
the translator's pen. While many of 
these Bibleless peoples are small tribes 
in remote areas, the total population 
without the Word of God is said to be 
almost twice that of the United States. 
These people live in the far-away 
islands of the South Pacific, the lofty 
mountains of Southwest Asia, the neg- 
lected regions of India, the forests and 
deserts of Africa, and the jungles of 
he Amazon river basin. 

Is it worthwhile to go to so much 
rouble and expense to translate the 
Bible into other languages? The real 
christian has no doubt about it. He 
cnows that the Bible is the only book 
hat can reveal to men the way of 
ternal life. 

The translations of the Bible are 
10t only a God-send to people who 
annot speak English, but they often 
sive us a deeper insight into the mean- 
ng of God’ s Word. For example, 
ome of the Indians of Bolivia speak 
f the “peace of God”’ by saying that 
God makes us sit down in our 
learts.’’ Some of the Indians of south- 
t Mexico describe ‘‘faith” as “hang- 
ag onto with the heart.” What better 
quivalent for the Biblical word 
glorify” could be found than that 
mployed by the Kpelle people of 
iberia: “To lift up God’s bright- 
ess”? 

Jesus did not speak English 
Some people do not realize that 
ar English Bibles are translations 
om another language. The original 
nguages of the Bible were not Eng- 
th but Hebrew and Greek. 

The Old Testament was originally 


written in Hebrew. Only those who 
knew Hebrew could read it, and many 
centuries passed before it was trans- 
lated into any other language. 

Then something happened. About 
330 B. C., Alexander the Great con- 
quered the whole world and carried 
the Greek language wherever he went, 
until he made it a universal language. 
Then he founded the beautiful city of 
Alexandria at the mouth of the Nile 
and named it for himself. Jews flocked 
to this new city until there were more 
Jews in Alexandria than there were 
in Jerusalem. In due time the younger 
generation of Jews knew more Greek 
than Hebrew and the Old Testament 
had to be translated into Greek for 
their sake. This translation is known 
as the Greek Septuagint. 

Scholars believe that Jesus and his 
apostles probably used this translation 
more than they did the Hebrew Bible! 
Of the 37 quotations which Jesus 
made from the Old Testament, 33 
agree almost word for word with the 
Greek Septuagint. Most of the Apostle — 
Paul’s quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment are from the Septuagint. 

The followers of Jesus wrote the 
New Testament in Greek. Thus the 
whole Bible was opened to the people 
of the Greek-speaking world. 

After several centuries went by, 
Greek ceased to be the universal lan- 
guage, and Latin took its place. Again 
the Bible was shut up in a strange 
language so that the great masses of 
the people could not get at it. 

The most popular Latin translation 
was made by a man named Jerome. 
His translation was called the Vulgate 
because it was translated into the lan- 
guage of the people of that day, some- 
times referred to as the “vulgar” 
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language. For nearly a thousand years 
the Latin Vulgate had the undisputed 
right of way, long after the masses 
of the people ceased to use or under- 
stand Latin. 


Luther’s world classic 


Martin Luther discovered a Latin 
Bible in the library of the University 
of Erfurt while he was a student there. 
It was the first complete Bible that 
he had ever seen. It brought him peace 
of mind and heart and made him the 
leader of the Reformation. Some years 
later he translated the Bible into Ger- 
man. He made a point of translating it 
into the simplest German he knew so 
that the common people could under- 
stand it. That was probably the great- 
est thing Luther ever did. His trans- 
lation became a world classic. 

While Luther was leading the 
Reformation in Germany and trans- 
lating the Bible into the language of 
his people, William Tyndale was busy 
‘in England trying to translate the Bible 
into the language of the English 
people. When someone suggested that 
this might displease the pope, Tyndale 
exclaimed: “I defy the pope, and if 
God spare me I will one day make 
the boy that drives the plough in 
England .to know more of the scrip- 
tures than the pope.” 

“Open the King’s eyes” 

Tyndale suffered poverty and im- 
prisonment, and was finally burned at 
the stake on Oct. 6, 1536. His only 
offence was that he translated the Bible 
into the language of the English 
people so that they could read it for 
themselves. 

Tyndale’s dying prayer was: “O 
Lord, open the king of England's 
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eyes.” That prayer was answered in 
remarkable way within three years. 1 
revision of Tyndale’s Bible was calle 
“The Great Bible,’ and in 1539, Kin 
Henry VIII ordered the Great Bibl 
placed in every church in England an 
in reach of the people. The king o 
England’s eyes had been opened. 


We now come to the Bible that mo: 
English-speaking people all over th 
world have known and loved for th 
last 300 years. It is usually called th 
“King James Version,” after James | 
who was king of England and Sco 
land from 1603 to 1625. 

With the assistance of competer 
advisors, King James appointed < 
translators 54 of the ablest scholars i 
England. For six years they toiled awa 
on their task, trying to make a tran: 
lation that would appeal to the hear 
and minds of all classes of peopl 
They succeeded in a marvelous way 
This version displaced all others an 
became the Bible of the English-speal 
ing world. 

The British Revised Version w 
published in 1885, and the Americ 
Revised Version in 1901. These ve 
sions attempt to give a more liter 
translation of the original languag 
and especially of the Greek. They a 
widely used for study purposes. 

The Revised Standard Version 
the Bible appeared in 1952. A grou 
of scholars from various denominatio 
worked on this translation for 15 yea 
in an attempt to give us a Bible th 
will speak to us in current, expressi 
English, and thus bring the Bi 
closer to the people of this day a 
generation. Only time can tell wheth 
the Revised Standard Version will d 
place the King James Version, M 
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people will probably use both versions, 
at least for a while. The King James 
Version is in masterful English, but 
the new version is based upon a better 
Greek text. 

Scores of “private versions’ of the 
Bible have been published. They in- 
clude those by Goodspeed, Moffatt, 
Weymouth, and Phillips. Dr. Moffatt’s 
has been the most popular, but the 
translation by J. B. Phillips is now 
making a wide appeal to young people. 
Nearly all private versions are an 
attempt to make fuller use of the 
idiom of the day. 

Whatever version of the Bible may 
appeal to us, we can all rejoice in the 
fact that the truth about God and 
man, embodied in the gospel, is now 
within the reach of four-fifths of the 
population of the globe. 


T O;Pal Ge TD ER AiS 


Worship outline 
SALL TO WORSHIP: Psalm 67 
dyMN: “Lord, Thy Word Abideth.’’ CSB 
168° 
»CRIPTURE: Acts 2:1-13 
"RAYER 
*RESENTATION OF TOPIC 
DISCUSSION 
TYMN: “Spread, O Spread.” CSB 166 


€ meaning, “Thou art good.’ ” 


xas Outlook. 


Suggested activities 

Plan to have a Bible exhibit. Display 
Bibles in other languages and various edi- 
tions. Family Bibles and very old Bibles 
would be interesting. 

Ask your pastor to show the leaguers 
a Hebrew Old Testament and a Greek New 
Testament. 

Read John 3:16 in as many different 
translations as you can find. 

Read some familiar verse or passage from 
the King James, the American Standard, 
and Revised Standard Versions and ask the 
group to try to identify the respective 
versions. 

If there is someone in your congregation 
who speaks a foreign language, have him 
read some of the psalms in his native 
tongue. 

Plan to present a copy of a large-letter 
edition of the “New Testament and Psalms” 
to the oldest member of your congregation. 


For research and discussion 

Should the “private versions’ of the 
Bible ever be read at the regular church 
services? 

What is the meaning of “let,” “suffer,” 
and “prevent” as they are often used in 
the King James Version? 

What world language is spoken by the 
greatest number of people? 


For further study 
Eugene A. Nida: God's Word in Man’s 


Language. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


1951. An invaluable book. 

Write for additional material to 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


| The teacher was giving her class an example of ancient language. “Now, Gene,” 
e said to a pupil, “give me an example of a modern-day sentence which conveys 


The pupil paused for a few moments of meditation, then his face brightened 
with sudden understanding as he said: “I dig you, cat, and you're real crazy!”— 


the 
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Easily produced Christmas play is adapted from story 


by Leo Tolstoy. Silhouette screen provides novel effect. 


Staging directions 

This can be a highly effective play. 
The shoemaker should be the best 
male actor you can find. The timing 
is all-important. Take it easy. Be sure 
the narrator (who must have good 
reading ability) can see the action, 
even if he has to be in view of the 
audience. He must take time to let 
the characters act out their parts and 
space his sentences accordingly. The 
same holds true for whoever narrates 
the “‘Gospel’”’ parts. 

All parts are to be acted out as the 
narrator describes the action. Use your 
imagination. If you decide to do the 
“vision’’ sequences with a silhouette 


Martin Nadler, member of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has had consid- 


erable experience casting and stag- 
ing plays for the Brandywine Play- 
ers and Delaware Drama League. 
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effect on a stretched screen, practic 
carefully. It's a good technique, easil 
mastered, but some practice is essen 
tial. 


The parts of the disciples, maiden: 
crowd, Jesus, and cripple can be duf 
lications of personnel to an exten 
The joy of this play is that nobo 
needs to memorize any lines. Costu 
ing can be at a minimum, especial 
with silhouettes. f 


Lighting and music 

We suggest one footlight spot f 
the shoemaker scenes, subdued. T 
single floodlight at stage rear whic 
produces the silhouettes should 
about chest high. Experiment. Mus 
can come from the rear of the aud 
torium. 

If this is to be a church present 
tion, the choir can sing appropria 
numbers where music is indicated, 
a carol service may be held befo 
and after the play. 


NARRATOR: Where love is, there 
3x0d is also. This is a story of a man 
vho lived years ago in an old city 
n the banks of a great river. 

Life has changed since the years 
vhen Thomas made shoes in the little 
asement room where he lived. Ma- 
nines have taken over much of the 
vork. Machines sow the fields, harvest 
ie crops, bake the bread, make the 
aoes, and travel the roads. But men 
ave not changed. 


(As the Narrator continues reading 
@ curtain opens slowly and the foot- 


Nervous shepherd consults script. 


light goes up on the simple, poorly 


furnished basement room of a shoe- 


maker. He is seated at his workbench 
upstage left. At stage right a short 
flight of stairs leads from the street 
down to the room. A door is at the 
head of the stairs. 4 single window 
(stage right) is located at ground 
level, At stage right is a small hearth.) 

NarraTOR: It was the day before 
Christmas. Thomas, the poor and 
lonely shoemaker, sat in his tiny, dark 
basement room stitching and hammer- 
ing. He could look up and see the 
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feet of the people walking past on the 
street above. The snow was piled high 
in the streets. Every once in a while 
there came the click-clack of horses’ 
hooves and the squeak of wagon 
wheels. 

It was getting late. More and more 
feet hurried past the window. The 
little basement room grew dark, but 
Thomas did not light his lamp. He 


_ was tired. 


He rested his hands for a moment 
and his thoughts went back to his 
wife who had died many years ago, 
leaving him a son. 

Soon this little boy became the joy 
of his father’s life. But when the 
great plague swept across the city just 
a few months before, the boy, too had 
died. Thomas despaired at this second 
- great loss. He would not be comforted. 

He cried out against the ways of God. 

On this Christmas Eve an aged 
Pilgrim knocked at the door. 


(Enter Pilgrim from the door (stage 
right). He 1s old, shabbily dressed, 
and carries a knapsack. Thomas seats 
Pilgrim and offers him tea from a 
kettle on the hearth.) 


Narrator: He walked down the 
five steps from the street to Thomas’ 
little room. Thomas knew not’ why 
nor how. Soon he found himself pour- 
ing out the story of his sad and lonely 
life to the stranger. 

“As for living any longer,’ said 
Thomas, “I don’t care.’ 

“Thomas,” said the stranger, “You 
are wrong. You despair because you 
want to live only for your own 
pleasure.” 

“But what else is there to live for?” 
asked Thomas. 

“For God,” replied the stranger. 
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1 I eee 
“He gave you life and for him yon 
must live. It will not be easy at first 
but when you live for him, you wil 
grieve no more.” 

(Background music comes up slow 
ly. Use “Comfort Ye My People,’ 
from Handel's ‘“Messiah.’”’) 

“And how must one live for God ?” 

“Christ has shown us the way,’ 
said the pilgrim. “Read the gospels 
There you will find how to live fo 
God.” 

(Pilgrim exits via stairway. Musi 
up full as he leaves. Thomas hunt 
all around the room for his Bible 
Finally finds it and returns to hi 
chair. He puts on his glasses and be 
gins to read. Music fades slowly. A 
the Voice of Matthew begins to read 
lights on the basement room down 
stage dim. Rear spot comes on.) 

Either. of two methods of playin; 
the ensuing scenes may be used: 1 
Rear area of the stage is illumined b 
blue spots or floodlights from abov 
and the gospel characters appear d 
rectly on stage; or 2) A shadow scree 
forming the rear wall of the baseme 
room is illumined and the gospel tha 
acters appear behind the screen 1 
shadow. Thomas sits reading his Bib 
throughout the following scenes. 


Voice OF MATTHEW: I am Ma 
thew. Hear what I have written 
the life of Jesus. 

“And Jesus went about all the citi 
and villages, teaching in their syn 
gogues and preaching the gospel 
the kingdom, and healing eve 
disease and infirmity. 

(Jesus enters, followed by crow 
He lays hands on a lame man w. 
throws away his crutches and walks. 

“When he saw the crowd, he h 
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compassion for them because they were 
harrassed and helpless like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. Then he said to his 
disciples, “The harvest is plentiful but 
the laborers are few; pray therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest to send la- 
borers into his harvest.’ ”’ 

(The crowd exits. Jesus stands left 
with the 12 disciples. Disciples seat 
themselves right, facing Jesus.) 
“And he called to him his twelve 
disciples and he gave them authority 
over unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
ind to heal every disease and every 
nfirmity. 

(As the name of each apostle is 

ad, he rises and goes to Jesus who 
ays his right hand on his shoulder and 
wotions him upstage.) 

“The names of the twelve apostles 

e these: First, Simon, who is called 
eter, and Andrew, his brother; James, 


the son of Zebedee, and John, his 
brother; Philip and Bartholomew; 
Thomas and Matthew, the tax collec- 
tor; James, the son of Alpheus, and 
Thaddeus; Simon, the Cananean; and 
Judas Iscariot, who betrayed Him. 
And when Jesus finished instruct- 
ing his twelve disciples, he went on 


from there to teach and preach in 


their cities. 


(Exit Jesus, followed by disciples. 
Rear spot off. Music comes up briefly, 
then down. Use “He Shall Feed His 
“Messiah.” 


Flock,” from Handel's 


Rear spot up.) 


VoIcE OF Mark: I am Mark. I, too, 
have written of the life of Jesus. In 
those days, a great crowd had gathered, 
He called his disciples and said to 
them: (Lights up, disclosing Jesus and 
crowd. Jesus at right.) “I have com- 
passion on the crowd because they 
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have been with me now three days 
and have nothing to eat; and if I 
send them away hungry to their homes 
they will faint on the way, and some 
of them have come a long way.” 


“And his disciples answered him, 
‘How can one feed these men with 
bread here in the desert?) And he 
asked them, ‘How many loaves have 
you?’ They said, ‘Seven.’’ (Here dis- 
ciples hold up seven loaves.) “And 
he commanded the crowd to sit upon 
the ground.” (Crowd sits.) “And he 
took the seven loaves, and having 
given thanks he broke them and gave 
them to his disciples to set before the 
people.” (Pantomime action.) “And 
they set them before the people. And 
they had a few small fish, and hav- 
ing blessed them he commanded that 
these also should be set before them. 
And they ate and were satisfied, and 
they took up the broken pieces left 
over, seven baskets full.’ (Désczples 
gather bread into baskets.) ‘‘And there 
were about four thousand people. And 
he sent them away; and immediately 
he got into the boat with his dis- 
ciples.” 

(Lights down as music comes up 
again. Use, “All We Like Sheep Have 
Gone Astray.” Music down slowly.) 

Voice OF MATTHEW: I, Matthew, 
the tax collector, remember that many 
times Jesus spoke to us disciples in 
parable. One of those times was on 
the Mount of Olives. 

(Lights up as music fades. Jesus 
seated left, disciples at right. The 
following parable is acted out in the 
Space between.) 

“Then the kingdom of heaven shall 
be compared to ten maidens who took 
their lamps and went to meet the 
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bridegroom. Five of them were foolist 
and five were wise.” (Enter ten girl 
with lamps.) ‘For when the foolisl 
took their lamps they took no oil witl 
them but the wise took flasks of oi 
with their lamps. As the bridegroon 
was delayed they all slumbered anc 
slept. But at midnight there was : 
cty, ‘Behold the bridegroom, Com 
out to meet him.’ Then all thos 
maidens rose and trimmed their lamps 
And the foolish said to the wise, ‘Giv 
us some of your oil, for our lamp 
are going out.’ (Pantomine with lamp 
and oil.) “But the wise replied, ‘Per 
haps there will not be enough for u 
and for you; go rather to the dealer 
and buy for yourselves.’ (Five girl 
exit right.) 

“And while they went to buy, th 
bridegroom came, and those who wer 
ready went in with him to the mar 
riage feast.” (Groom enters right 
crosses, and exits left, five girls fol 
low.) “And the door was shut. After 
ward the other maidens came also 
saying. ‘Lord, Lord, open to us.’ Bu 
he replied, “Truly I say to you, I di 
not know you.’ Watch carefully fo 
you know neither the day nor th 
hour.” 


(Stage darkened. Music up, “I 
Came Upon a Midnight Clear.” Musi 
fades.) 


Narrator: That night the shoe 
maker dreamed that Christ was com 
ing to his basement shop. Somewher 
a voice called, ‘“Thomas, Thomas, pre 
pare yourself. Tomorrow I shall com 
to your house.” 

With the first rays of winter sur 
the shoemaker was up, tidying h 
room. Not far away there was 
woods, so he dressed himself and we 
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out taking his cobbler’s knife with 
him. (Lights up. Thomas puts boughs 
around room.) Soon he returned with 
fresh green boughs and decorated his 
room to receive the Christ. 

All morning he waited. A knock 
came at the door. It was only a poor 
old beggar looking for a warm place 
to rest. (Enter old man.) Thomas led 
him into the room and sat him down. 
He saw that the old man’s shoes 
were worn through. He took pity on 
him and made him wait while he 
found the sturdiest pair in the shop. 
Thomas put them on the old man 
and with gladness in his heart watched 
the old man smile in gratitude before 
he went on his way. (Exit old man.) 

Through the afternoon he waited 
eagerly for the Lord to come. But 
only once was there a knock at the 
door. It was just an old woman. 
(Enter old woman.) She was weary 
from carrying a heavy load of fire- 
wood. Thomas took pity on her and 
put down her load and brought her 
in. He gave her a hot cup of tea and 
made sure that she had rested before 
ne sent her on her way. (Exit old 
woman.) 

After she had gone, Thomas picked 
ap his Bible once again. The hours 
ore on. Just as it was growing dark 
ere came another knock at the door. 
little boy was there, crying bitterly. 
‘Enter boy.) He was lost. The shoe- 
er comforted him and talked to 
im. He found that the boy lived far 
in the other side of the city. What 
ras the shoemaker to do? Take the 
‘oy home and miss his Lord’s visit ? 
With a sigh Thomas took one last 
k at the room which he had pre- 
ed with such devotion for the com- 


ing of his Lord. Then he started on 
the long journey with the little boy. 


(Exit Thomas and boy.) 


It was past midnight when Thomas, 
the shoemaker, returned, wearied by 
the long walk. (Enter Thomas.) Sadly 
he sat down. Now he knew that he 
had missed the Christ. Fondly he 
imagined what it would have been 
like to greet him, to hear him speak, 
to see the lighted face, and touch the 
robe. The Lord would have broken 
bread with him. 

Suddenly, in the stillness, there 
came a voice, ‘Thomas, did you not 
recognize me?” 

“Who are you?” asked Thomas. 

“Tt is I,” cried the voice of the 
beggar of the morning. 

“Lo, it is I,” came the voice of 
the old woman with the firewood. 

“And it is I,”’ came the clear, shrill 
voice of the lost child. 

Thomas opened his Bible once 
again. He began to read at the place 
where he had opened. At the top of . 
the page he read, ‘For I was hungry 
and you gave me food, | was thirsty 
and you gave me drink, I was a 
stranger and you welcomed me.” 

Farther down on the page he read, 
“Truly, I say to you, as you did it 
to one of the least of these, my 
brethren, you did it to me.” 

And Thomas’ heart was glad. The 
good shoemaker understood that his 
dream had not deceived him. The 
Saviour had indeed come to him, and 
Thomas had received him. (Rear spot 
up. Image of Jesus in blessing appears — 
on screen.) 

Where love is, there God is also. 
(Lights down.) 


(Room lights up.) 
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He Puts the Bee on 


Bees 


Refugee scientist analyzes hymenopterous insects; he 


studies bee-haviour. Immigrates through Lutheran Church. 


MAN recently stung several 

times by bees, died a few hours 
later. As anyone who has ever been 
stung knows, there’s a lot of potent 
poison in the sting of a bee. 


During the last world war the Ger- 
mans developed a deadly nerve poi- 
son. In the next war, it could be a 
terrible weapon, paralyzing the victim 
as a spider does his prey, leaving him 
to die, conscious but helpless. 

As in most things, this can be 
turned to good as well as evil. The 
problem is, how? Working on this 
question for the United States govern- 
ment and for all humanity, is Dr. 
Elmar Leppik, one of Europe’s most 
capable and colorful scientists. 

Several times during the war years 
Dr. Leppik and his family lost their 
home and property, and he person- 
ally lost his job and research records. 
Each time, he had to start as a refugee 
_ in some new country, without money 
or the rights of a citizen. 

As a result of all this moving about, 
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the 51-year-old scientist is at hon 
with six languages: Estonian, Finnis 
Russian, German, French, and En 
lish. Yet language is a subsidiary i 
terest. His primary concern is biolo; 
—which he taught at Augustana Cc 
lege. 

Dr. Leppik was born in Estonia ar 
began his scientific career at one | 
the oldest sites of scientific study 
Europe, Estonia’s Tartu Universit 
There he earned his master’s degree 
botany. He continued graduate studi 
at Bern, Geneva, and Zurich and t 
ceived his doctorate in natural science 

The League of Nations recogniz« 
his abilities and asked him to be o: 
of its scientific experts. While wor 
ing at the International Agricultus 
Institute in Rome, he helped prep 
international law on plant protecti 
You can see that he has been a b 
man. 


No ivory tower 


Some scientists can only work 
the seclusion of their ivory towers, 


Dr. 
experimental purposes. Marked bees are 


Leppik marks the bees with white 


pretty helpless when disturbed. Not 
Dr. Leppik. The value of his work 
was so obvious, to those who hoped 
‘o use his research for evil purposes 
as well as for good ones, that he was 
‘onstantly under many national and 
Political pressures. Somehow he man- 
iged to keep on with his work. 

| Helped by a Rockefeller Founda- 
ion fellowship, he spent three years 
vursuing his studies in Mediterranean 
untries and in North Africa. He 
Iso served as professor of biology at 
ge technical university at Munich, 
xermany. Following Germany's de- 
zat, he taught at the United States 
amy Agricultural and Technical 
chool in Bavaria. This gave him some 


spots, to help in identifying them for 
then released and their activity noted. 


time left over to continue his experi- 
ments. 


Dr. Leppik has done work on, 
among other things: The biological 
implications of plant diseases, the in- 
terrelationships of higher plants and 
their main parasites, rust fungi, ap- 
proach to evolution, origin of biologi- 
cal species, nerve poisons, prairie 
plants for land restoration, and the 
bee. 


Bees 


His research on bees has probably 
won him the greatest reknown. He 
has discovered some previously un- 
known senses in these little creatures, 
such as a sense for numbers, symmetry, 
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Dr. Elmar Leppik, scientist 


and a sense of beauty similar to ours. 

“Tt can now be said,” he points out, 
“that higher insects such as_ bees, 
wasps, and termites are the organisms 
with the best developed instincts, sur- 
passing even those of man.” 

To arouse these instincts, located in 
the cells of the nervous system, it is 
necessary to give the insects a visual or 
chemical stimulus. If you arrange to 
have one bee carry poison back to the 
hive, the whole colony gets duly ex- 


cited and takes necessary steps to pre. 
vent the entrance of the carrier. 

Bees in colony act much the way 
an army does, the professor ha: 
proved. A beehive can send 40,00( 
warriors to one spot, as if the fielc 
marshal had the best communicatior 
system yet devised. (Might remember 
that next time you alienate a bee. Be 
sure its not the general of the army.) 

Dr. Leppik claims that bees have ; 
language, can count, and can use sym 
bols. (Somebody once suggested tha 
we should try to train them to coun 
to ten before they use their poten 
stingers. So far, no success.) 


Through the Lutheran Church 


Dr. Leppik’s immigration assuranci 
for the United States was processec 
by the Lutheran Resettlement Service 
Augustana College president, Dr. L 
M. Stavig, was the professor's sponsor 
Virve, his oldest daughter, has gradu 
ated from Augustana. Dr. Leppik i 
presently connected with the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. Mankind’s searcl 
for knowledge leads in many direc 
tions. The information that men lik 
Dr. Leppik amass can be used for goo« 
or evil. Those who know both Ds 
Leppik and his research are thankfu 
that such potent knowledge as he un 
covers is in the hands of not only 
careful scientist, but also a Christiar 


@ You don’t expect 100 per cent return on any other investment. It’s only in o 
marriages that we weep over less than a perfect score. As children, we soon le 
not to be disappointed if our grades aren’t always 100. A baseball player who mak 
a hit 33 per cent of the times he comes to bat is usually pretty well satisfied. W 


expect perfection in our daily living? 


Marriage suffers most of all from our regarding it as a failure if it falls belo 
a perfect score. Marriage doesn’t produce perfect bliss because /ife doesn’t—M 


I. A. Dykkesten. 
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Imaginary Conflict 


The battle between science and religion dissolves 


when we take a mature approach to both of them. 


By Clarence Sorenson 


T HERE is no experience quite like 
growing up, And, of course, 
people grow up in many different 
ways at once. While they mature phy- 
sically they also change psychological- 
ly and intellectually. 


The four-year-old has a certain set 
o9f ideas about automobiles, the sun- 
tise, and his parents that are consistent 
with his maturity and experience. But 
it age twenty, a car is not just some- 
hing that goes, but something that 
reeds gasoline at a price. And it is 
eally the rotation of the earth that 
nakes it look as if the sun is rising. 
At twenty we well understand the bio- 
ogical necessity of having parents to 
egin with, but they are no longer 
ndispensable in our daily lives. 

This is all as it should be; the total 
verson changes and develops as a unit. 
but if one phase of the personality 
ails to mature, while the rest con- 
inues to develop, then there is trouble. 
the intellectual concepts that are 

aracteristic of a ten-year-old are 
ne—so long as you are ten years old. 


But if you hold these ideas without © 
change until you are twenty, you will 
be classed as a moron. Your intellec- 
tual development has not kept pace 
with your physical and emotional ma- 
turity. 


Toward religious maturity 


Growth in religious experience is 
also an essential part in human de- 
velopment. A four-year-old may have 
certain ideas about God that are entire- 
ly appropriate for his age. But some- 
thing is wrong if a young adult is 
trying to operate with the same stock 
of ideas. These earlier ways of think- — 
ing are no longer consistent with his 
intellectual and psychological develop- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact, the New Testa- 
ment includes specific references to 
growth in ideas about God. For ex- 
ample, the writer of the book of 
Hebrews complains that it is hard for 
him to explain some things because 
the people have not matured enough. 
“Though by this time you ought to be 
teachers, you need someone to teach 
you again the first principles of God’s 
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word. You need milk, not solid food 
. solid food is for the mature.” 
(Hebrews 5:12, 14) 
If it sometimes is difficult to fit to- 
_ gether various intellectual and re- 
ligious experiences, the reason may 
well be that the young adult is trying 
to match a sophisticated and mature 
intellectual experience with a juvenile, 
immature religious experience. 


Take the study of science, for ex- 
ample, which may be both an exciting 
and a confusing intellectual experi- 
ence. Almost without warning, you are 
bombarded with a mass of new ideas. 
You discover that man may have been 
living on the earth perhaps a million 
years ago. At least that is what some 
scientists say. The earth itself appears 
to be billions of years old. Science 
textbooks suggest that man’s physical 
body developed from certain simpler 
forms of life. The universe appears to 
be entirely impersonal. How does this 
hook up with the ideas you had earlier 
about creation, about miracles, about 
the Bible, and about a personal God ? 


There are several things you might 
do when you discover an apparent con- 
flict between science and _ religion. 
First of all you may be tempted to toss 
out God. The ideas about religion that 
helped you when you were in grade 
school may not seem very potent now. 
You may feel that you have outgrown 
that old ‘“‘church stuff.’ So out goes 
the church and God, along with your 
high school letter and a copy of the 
high school baccalaureate program. 


Another possible solution is setting 
up separate compartments in your 
mind. On one side you keep your ideas 
about God. In another separate com- 
partment you store your ideas about 
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science. You try to make sure that the 
door between the two compartments 
is always locked, because you are 
afraid that somehow one set of ideas 
will destroy the other if they meet. 
And you go on living in fear and 
uncertainty. 


Separate compartments? 


This dualism is common in many 
different cultures. A current magazine 
reports that on the day of a recent 
eclipse of the sun, a Hindu professos 
gave his class a very learned lecture 
on the solar system, explaining ir 
precise scientific terms why the shadow 
of the moon fell across the earth. Ye 
after the lecture he hastened to partici 
pate in appropriate ceremonies at 
holy lake to avoid certain evils tha 
might be associated with the eclipse. 

Hindus are supposed to believe tha 
the sun and moon are worthy god 
who once beheaded a certain demo 
that had four arms and a tail. Neve 
theless, the body of the demon 1 
perennially chasing the sun. When th 
demon devours the sun, there is a 
eclipse, and apparently some dang 
to people on the earth. 

Perhaps you likewise are trying t 
fit together some adult ideas abo 
science and some childish sentimental 
ties about religion. If so, then the be 
solution to the problem is to bri 
your thinking about religion up to 
higher level of maturity. This does n 
mean that you should abandon the r 
ligion of your earlier years, and subs 
tute another faith. It means inste 
that the way you think about yo 
faith should be consistent with t 
adult level you have reached 
physical, psychological, and intell 
tual development. 


First experiences with science should strengthen our religious convictions. 


Now precisely what is involved in 
lis more mature way of thinking 
bout your faith? To begin with, one 
wust understand that doubt itself is 
ot necessarily evil. An honest ques- 
On, a sincere search for the truth— 
lese are praiseworthy characteristics 
oth of good Christians and good 
‘ientists. 

Sometimes a person may be driven 
» ask, almost in despair, ‘““How can 
know there is a God?” In science, 
2ople talk a great deal about evi- 
ence and proof. The scientist sets up 

laboratory experiment to demon- 

‘ate the action of chlorophyll, or to 
‘ove the presence of a certain amount 


of carbon. Now where are the proofs 
of God? How can I know, for sure ? 

The thoughtful, mature person will 
note that the scientist has many differ- 
ent devices for measurement. The de- 
vice used in one field may be of no 
value in another. A thermometer is 
useless for determining weight, though 
it is excellent for temperature. A rule 
is good for measuring distance, but is 
valueless in recording temperatures. 
In each field of science there are dis- 
tinctive types of evidence and measure- 
ment, depending on the essential 
nature of the substance. 

It is most unscientific, in fact it is 
childish, to look to the laboratory for 
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proof of the existence of the God of 
the Christian faith. For the God of the 
Christian is non-physical, non-mate- 
rial. The power of this God does not 
register on meters designed for elec- 
tronics. 


It must be added, however, that the 
findings of science regarding the 
physical world may point toward the 
existence of God, though - strictly 
speaking they are not proofs. Many 
scientists have reported that the pat- 
tern and design of the world, the end- 
less mysteries of life itself, all point 
toward original creation by a God of 
the kind the Christian describes. In 
this instance the atomic scientist may 
_ become increasingly humble, as he un- 
covers more and more of the deep 
secrets of the universe. 


Science and the Bible 


It is extremely important that we 
not assume a conflict between science 
and the Bible where there is none. In 
this connection it often is helpful to 
try to discover the circumstances under 
which the scriptures originally were 
written. 

Jesus, for example, talked about a 
“sower who went forth to sow,” and 
about the way the seeds fell. The 
psalmist wrote of shepherds and sheep. 
These illustrations were well under- 
stood in ancient Palestine. But these 
stories might not make sense to people 
like the Eskimos who have no live- 
stock or agriculture. In fact, these nar- 
ratives, as such, may seem quite irrele- 
vant at Broadway and 42nd Street. 


No Basic Difference 


Did Jesus actually know this cer- 
tain sower by name? Was this a real 
field? Probably not. But that makes 
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no difference as to the basic truth 
taught by the parable. 

Then how about the first chapter 0 
Genesis? Was the Garden of Eden | 
real place that could be mapped? O 
does this story resemble a New Testa 
ment parable? Is the reference t 
Adam and Eve essentially the same a 
Jesus’ reference to “a certain king, 
who may or may not have been a rea 
person ? 

The answers to these questions ar 
not plainly stated in the Bible. Man 
devout people regard the Genesi 
creation story as they would a Ne 
Testament parable. Others, equall 
devout, believe people named Adar 
and Eve did live in a geographical lc 
cation called Eden. However it is i 
terpreted, the basic facts are clear. I 
fact the basic concepts may be clear 
when we pay less attention to detail 


Clearly, according to this interpr 
tation of Genesis, this is God’s worl 
Man had his ultimate origin in G 
as well as in the dust of the eart 
And man, with the God-given rig 
to choose, has not always chosen 
do God’s will. These concepts are n 
at all contradictory to the findings 
science, though they reach on beyo 
the proper field of the traditio 
physical and biological sciences, 


The young adult who is mature i 
tellectually and in religious experien 
will not be disturbed when he d 
covers that the earth is very old a 
has changed enormously with the pa 
ing millions of years. The Bible 
where suggests a static world. T 
world is changing now, with ev 
shower of rain, with every gen 
breeze. The changes we observe 
day are probably just as rapid as 
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emote times when tropical forests 
overed Antarctica, or a great sea 
eached from the Appalachians to the 
Xocky Mountains. 

The mature person, then, will ex- 
lore the fields of science with an open 
nind, not making hasty judgments. 
At the same time, and with the same 
tandards of scholarship, he will study 
he basic teachings of the Christian 
aith. Admittedly there may often be 
onfusion, apparent contradictions and 
rightening implications. Yet these 
nust be faced squarely and honestly if 
ne is no longer a juvenile. 


What if there seem to be no final 
nswers to some of the questions? 
‘hat is not new. Even Paul wrote of 
ecing things “darkly” of not under- 
tanding fully. To live with mystery 
nd uncertainty, and still calmly search 
or truth—that is the badge of the 
cientist and the mature young adult. 
‘o live with all this—and live in faith 
—that is the badge of the mature 
hristian. 


EOPIC IDEAS 


It might be well to have a brief dis- 
ission before presenting this topic. Pre- 
are in advance a list of questions which 
ill bring out the opinions held by the 
aguers regarding God and his relation- 
lip to science. Don’t insist on using your 
aestions—they’re only for emergency use. 
questions and discussion flow smoothly 
om the leaguers, don’t interrupt. 
‘Be sure to keep the members on the 

t track. A discussion of this nature is 
ick to get out of bounds. If necessary, 
‘€ your prepared questions to bring the 
ick back to the proper pasture. 

cep the discussion time brief, just long 
ugh to get an idea of how the group 
nks in regard to this subject. 


If time permits after you have presented 
the topic, have a second discussion to see 
if opinions have changed and why. 


You may prefer to fill the entire topic 
time with a discussion group or a panel 
discussion. If you choose to do this, be 
sure that you and the panel members are 
prepared in advance. Read the topic thor- 
oughly before meeting time. Get whatever 
additional information you can find. 


Worship suggestions 

HyMNn: “O God of Jacob, By Whose 
Hand,"’ CSB 255 

PSALM: 93 

SCRIPTURE: Job 42:1-6; I Cor. 13:9-12 

PRAYER: 

HyMNn: ‘Teach Me, My God and King,” 
CSB 262 

DIscussIoN and topic 

Hymn: “O for a Faith That Will Not 
Shrink,’ CSB 266 


Projects 


Speak with your pastor in an effort to 
learn of Christian doctors and scientists 
who live nearby and who might be willing 
to talk with your group on the subject of 
God and science. 


Read about some of the great scientists 
such as Albert Schweitzer who have not 
left God, but have been drawn closer to 
him through their increased knowledge. 


Reprinted with permission from FRONTIERS, 
March, 1955. 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last two 
years of high school; first two years of college. 
Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JoHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


INTEGRATION 
in the 


Lutheran Church 


LUTHER LIFE survey reveals positions of church leaders 


in congregations, colleges, seminaries, and synods. 


RE doors of United Lutheran 
congregations now opening any 

wider for Negroes—and members of 
other minority races—than they did 
before the Supreme Court’s historic 
decision concerning racial segregation 
in public schools? How do Lutherans 
feel about integration of the races? 
Are our United Lutheran institutions 
—its colleges and seminaries—taking 
the lead in integration measures ? How 
are pastors meeting the problems? 

To uncover attitudes and actions, 
LUTHER Lire asked Dr. H. Brent 
Schaeffer, pastor of Wittenberg 
Church, Leesville, S. C., to poll a 
cross-section of United Lutheran pas- 
tors and officials. Seventy-nine replies 
were received to his questionnaire. 
They provide a sampling of viewpoints 
and actions on integration. 

The questions asked, their answers, 
and pertinent comments follow: 

What has been the reaction in the 
ULC area in which you serve to the 
decision of the Supreme Court abol- 
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ishing racial segregation in the pu 
lic schools? 

In 62 per cent of the congregatior 
pastors had observed no_particul 
change in attitude. Commented a Flc 
ida pastor, ‘Those that were ‘for’ a 
still for, and those ‘agin’ are st 
against.” 

“Rather.a silent wait and see at 
tude,” wrote a Maryland pastor. 

Several pastors in the North a1 
on the West Coast reported that t 
court’s ruling had caused no stir sin 
integration in the schools was alrea 
a reality. From Ohio, however, car 
the comment, ‘‘The implications 
this [decision] for churches are slow 
being realized by our members. } 
violent reaction observable, but a go 
bit of quiet ‘slow-down.’”’ 

In 22 per cent of the churches, p: 
tors reported that their people fi 
the decision was right and due, ai 
would start better relations. “But slo 
ly,” appended a Virginian in answe 
ing this question. “A vocal minor 


Here is a map worth considerable study. 
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avors and applauds, a silent majority 
believed to be unfavorable) has said 
nothing.” 

Only one pastor in the South felt 
nat the decision had made race rela- 
ons more tense in his community. 


Youth were leading the way in ap- 
foving the court's decision, asserted 


Philadelphia 
Washington, D. 


(Copyright Time Inc. 1955) 


several ministers, while older folk had 
become more embittered concerning 
the issue of non-segregation. 

Has the decision seemed to stir 
thought and conscience toward a 
desire to support integration in your 
congregation? 


“Yes,” reported 38 per cent of the 


pastors. Frank discussions on the prob- 
lem had been held in several churches 
in the South. “Our Couple’s Club,” 
wrote a Virginia minister, “has dis- 
cussed the question and approved the 
decision.” 

Another, in a southern city having 
a heavy minority of Negro people, 
said, “Our church council held that we 
would not make an issue of the race 
question. And if any colored person 
came to a worship service they would 
be seated in the church nave [instead 
of the balcony}. This is a terrific tran- 
sition.” 

That a majority of the people was 
not doing the leading was quite evi- 
dent, however. In many situations in- 
fluential minorities were moving in- 
different majorities. “Among thought- 
ful people,” stated a Florida cleric, 
“there is at least some appeal to reason, 
which is making a difference.” 

In 38 per cent of the congregations 
the decision had made no impact. And 
one southern pastor admitted a stale- 
mate—both support and opposition 
had become only more vocal and de- 
termined. 

Twenty per cent of the pastors did 
not answer the question. - 


Since the Supreme Court decision, 
would Negroes be accepted more 
readily in your congregation? 

‘Forty-seven per cent answered an 
unqualified, ‘No.” 

In 24 per cent of the churches the 
decision had smoothed the way for 
more favorable acceptance of colored 
people. As one pastor in a southern 
state wrote, ‘There is a readiness on 
the part of the youth and many of 
the adults to accept this.” Most of the 
“favorable” attitudes were from the 
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West and North. 


Efforts to reach colored people ha: 
been promoted in 7 per cent of th 
congregations by the court's decision 
But one congregation in North Caro 
lina reported that opposition to inte 
gration had intensified. 

In 11 per cent of the congregation 
members of minority races had alread 
been accepted. ‘“We have five Japanes 
and four Negro children in our Sun 
day school,” reported a West Coas 
pastor. ‘“They are accepted. There i 
no controversy about their presence.” 

Another, serving in a metropolita: 
congregation, said, “We already hav 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in ou 
congregation. There has been no segre 
gation. We have both colored an 
Puerto Ricans in our Luther League 
and. Sunday school.” 

Do you believe from your it~ 
mation and contacts that the 
preme Court decision is consi, 
premature, overdue, or timely? 

Almost 69 per cent checked “ 
due” and “‘timely” in answer to 
question. Fingers on the pulsebea’ 
the congregations had indicated thé 
the man in the pew desired segregatio 
abolished as a public practice. 

Twenty per cent declared that th 
decree was premature, and 11 per cer 
did not venture an opinion. 

Pastors were then asked to stat 
their own viewpoint concerning th 
time element. 

Most southerners, who would | 
called on to lead their parishes 
adjust to the decision, were solid 
behind the South Carolina pastor w 
exclaimed, “I agree 100 per cent wi 
the basic decision.” 

A North Carolinian observed, ‘O 


eople must face the issue—and what- 
ver the time, it will be the same. We 
2ed to start thinking on this matter 
id to educate our people to it.” 


Said another, ‘Since the Supreme 
ourt decision came about partly on a 
‘se brought to it by this community, 
e were alert to the problems and 
id started to solve them. We feel that 
ye question had come to a head some 


years back, but nothing was done 
about it.” 


“Our community,” reported a Vir- 
ginian, “is in the midst of an archaic 
landed gentry bent on preserving the 
status quo. The attitude of controlling 
interests is that of superiority and 
snobbery. As a poor preacher of the 
gospel I try to oppose such tripe.” 

And another vehement statement 


apr h 


came from a Florida pastor who said 
fervently, ““Thank God for the court's 
decision. It is high time that we im- 
plement what was in theory done 90 
years ago.” 


Northern pastors agreed with the 
decision, but indicated a sensitive con- 
cern for the tough problems to be 
solved by their southern neighbors. 
And a few recognized that the ruling 
had dumped a squalling baby on their 
own doorsteps—a cousin to the one 
in the South. Wrote a pastor in 
Ilinois—where integration in schools 
is a reality—''I think personally the 
Supreme Court decision may encour- 
age better acceptance of the Negroes 
in school and church.” 


And a New Yorker commented, 
“There is no segregation in the com- 
munity per se. But it certainly exists 
socially, economically. Race prejudice 
is just as strong, but I think it is im- 
proving as a result of ‘the children 
growing up together in the same 
schools. 

In the opposite camp was a handful 
of southern clergymen who felt that 
the time was not yet ripe for public 
integration. “We have been moving 


rapidly in recent years toward the . 


abolishing of segregation,” observed a 
South Carolina minister. ‘“But the re- 
cent action of the Supreme Court has 
retarded the progress along the Chris- 
tian motive.” 

“There has not been enough prepa- 
ration for such a revolutionary de- 
cision,” echoed another southerner. 
“Much more is involved than even 
the Supreme Court knows about. In- 
tegration in the North is not to be 
compared with integration in the 
South.” 
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W hat is your belief. as to the bes 
way to implement the Suprem 
Court's decision? 


Here 62 per cent of the pastors fel 
that the process should be gradua. 
if desired by the states, perhaps be 
ginning with the next school year. 

In enlarging upon their viewpoint: 
pastors commented: 

“There are sections where I do ne 
believe that it can be done now. I 
areas where it can be done then w 
should start a gradual integration ¢ 
soon as possible.”” (North Carolina) 


“Not by the next school year du 
to organization problems.’ (Nort 
Carolina) 

“The situation is not the same 1 
each state and time allowances ougl 


to be made.” (Maryland) 


“Begin in the first grade and eac 
year thereafter until all grades a 
integrated.” (Florida) 

Sixteen per cent of the pastors repr 
senting southern, northern, and We 
Coast areas felt that the entire matt 
should be left to the states. 


And eight per cent felt that int 
gration in public school should beg 
at once. 

One Ohio pastor, not answering 
any of the three categories, state 
“I'm not wholly satisfied with any | 
these suggested answers. The proble 
has too many variations to permit - 
a simple overall solution. There a 
areas in which the total school syste 
could be integrated at once—after 
first shock things would be quite n 
mal. In other situations integrati 
should be gradual, perhaps beginni 
with the first graders and each y 
advancing one step. However the f 


al 


‘al government must keep a watchful 
/€ ON communities to make sure there 

progress toward the goal sought. 
radualism has often been used as an 
<cuse for do-nothingism.”’ 


College reaction 


Impact of the court’s decree was 
‘It in all ULC colleges south of the 
[ason-Dixon line, as well as one to 
1c north. 


The race question, reported the 
resident of a southern college, “is a 
ve issue and a matter of deep con- 
mn at our college. But it is not 
itical.”” Integration would be sup- 
orted by almost 100 per cent of the 
culty and 30 per cent of the students. 


The estimate,’ he wrote, “is based 
1 group discussions among students 
1d upon study and expression of 
inion by the faculty.” 

Meantime one northern president 
nounced that his college would soon 
ase the color line between leaders 
- education. “We shall hire a Negro 
culty member at an early opportuni- 
,’ he wrote. “We have always been 
illing to admit Negro students. At 
€ present time we have only one, but 
2 would process their applications 
dng with others. They have the same 
commodations in the dorms which 
ite students have.” 

‘This position was typical of four 
ner ULC colleges answering the 
stionnaire. “We have a tri-racial 
ident body and a fine spirit,” read 
= report. 

Another said, ‘'The college has long 
nitted Negroes with no discrimina- 
a and they have been well accepted 
other students. Only one or two at 
ime usually are in attendance.” 
‘We have never had—during my 


time here—any objection against any 
race,” came from another college 
head. 

And another put it this way, “We 
do not draw the color line.” 

Southern colleges, however, still 
must cope with the problem of admit- 
ting students of any other-than-white 
race. 

“The board of trustees in our col- 
lege,” stated one official, ‘is charged 
with setting the policies of the insti- 
tution, therefore, a policy of integra- 
tion of the races would have to be 
authorized by board action.” 

And the head of another stated, 
“The matter has never been consid- 
ered at the meeting of the board, as 
the need for consideration has not 
arisen.” 

In commenting upon the timeliness 
of the ruling a northern college presi- 
dent said, ‘The decision was the only 
one possible in the spirit of either 
democracy or Christianity.” 

“As I personally take a total look 
at the picture,’ read another edu- 
cator’s comments, “I feel that it was 
premature. However, as I take a look 
at the matter from a world viewpoint 
I feel there was nothing else to do.” 


Seminaries report 

Reports from seminary heads indi- 
cated that members of any race are 
accepted in almost every seminary in 
the ULC. Wrote one president, “They 
{Negroes} have always been accepted 
in our seminary, though few have ap- 
plied. At least two (now in ULC min- 
istty) have graduated.” 

“Our institution,’ said another, 
“has not and will not have any color 
line.” 

Most seminary heads observed that 
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integration and race were issues in 
their areas. Two seemed aware of 
special problems involved. ‘‘Several 
churches,” said one, ‘‘are attempting 
to meet the problem now—receiving 
Negro members in church and Sunday 
school.” 


“Pastors are wondering,” said the 
head of a northern seminary, ‘how to 
go about getting people ready for 
changes bound to come. The church 
has to choose between either fleeing or 
fighting [for integration} as one after 
another of the churches is inundated 
or isolated’ [by members of other 
races moving into white residential 
areas. | 

‘‘Nosediving seminary property value 
as a result of “encroaching of Negro 
housing tide into this area’’ was noted 
by one northern seminary head. 


The synodical level 


A long stride has been taken by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania toward 
helping its pastors face inter-racial 
problems. ‘“Our Board of Home Mis- 
sions,” reported the synod’s president, 
“gathered pastors concerned with in- 
ter-racial congregations for the de- 
velopment of such congregations at a 
special meeting last winter. This 
board, through its urban committee has 
been developing the interest of pastors 
to face the opportunities of inter- 
racial work in Philadelphia.” 

President of another synod in the 
North indicated the precariousness of 
inter-racial work. “One young pastor,” 
he wrote, “failed to make the grade 
of an inter-racial congregation in a 
city area thick with Negroes. Some 
whites opposed, but the feeling was 
that the five or more colored churches 
could well care for that race. It seemed 
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that the young pastor went out of h 
way to win the Negro, often neglectin 
the drifting whites of his own cor 
gregation. Inter-racial activity was 
sort of hobby with him. Inter-ract: 
objectives are often very laudable, bi 
good judgment in promoting a pr 
gram is very important.” 

Two northern synods could repo 
no integration in local congregation 
“We have had integration in on 
synod as far as schools, restaurant 
and hotels go, for years,” stated 
president from the West. “So far tt 
integration into our churches has n 
gone far. The [Supreme Court] d 
cision may have helped to cau 
churches to seek members amor 
Negroes, Spanish, but I doubt ar 
notable change has taken place.” 


synod. Reported the president, “T 
of our congregations will be affect 
by the moving of the Negro race i 
the churches’ locations.” 

And in another synod, where 
least one inter-racial congregation 
growing, the president stated, “I 
not sure that simply because the 
cision was made that this is going 
start better relations automatically a 
immediately. . . . I think the mem 
of our ULCA churches for the m 
part are just as apprehensive as peo 
living in other parts of the count 

One synod head in the Deep So 
exclaimed tersely, “No action ( 
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lenty of talk) on the matter as yet.” 


Another stated, “The vast majority 
f our synodical constituency is favor- 
bly inclined to helping work this 
natter out. If time is given, the ad- 
ustment can be made with little diffi- 


ulty.” 
Needed: A prophetic voice 


After reading the replies from 
cross the church, one LUTHER LIFE 
ditor was left with the feeling that 
1e church needed some strong, pro- 
hetic voice to guide it during this 
rucial period of transition. The reply 
10st nearly approaching this came 
rom a pastor in the South. 


“The gospel is so hemmed in by 
1¢ cultural tradition of Christians,” 
e wrote, ‘that I don’t see any shining 
ope for a religious contribution of 
gnificance. . . . Our Christian task 
to bear our cross and then perhaps 
ang on it... . It is foolish faith that 
cpects to have the crown of non- 
gregation when there's been precious 
ttle blood yet shed from the cross 
at must precede the crown.” 
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Presentation helps 
This topic could be a first-class sleeper. 
S a statistical report! But you can make 
interesting. Use that bushel of imagina- 
mn which keeps you daydreaming in 
100] to create an interesting evening. Plan 
ur program a week in advance, or at 
st let the group think it was so plan- 
1, Keep it flowing smoothly. 
Here’s one brain-storm. How about a 
in-on-the-street type of presentation? 
iter Windshield or Drawn Person might 
y the role of inquiring reporter. Have 
‘erent members of your league to answer 
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the questions, using the answers given in 
the topic. Make it seem natural. 


How about a round-table discussion? 


Each speaker might identify himself by. 


Stating what section of the country he 
hails from and what his position is: Pastor, 
college president, seminary president, or 
student. 

Keep in mind that the answers given 
in the topic are a cross-section of the nation 
and present a fairly clear picture. Use the 
printed answers, not your own, so that 
the group may have a true glimpse of the 
situation. 

If you want to throw open the meeting 
to answers from leaguers, wait until after 
you've presented this more professional 
viewpoint. Then everyone will have a start- 
ing point from which to base his opinion. 

You might want to select six leaguers 
to offer the answers as you fire the ques- 
tions. You can divide the answers in three 
groupings: Pastor, college head, seminary 
president. Each of these groups can be 
split into North and South. 

Better yet, invent your own method of 
presentation. Just remember that statistics 
are deadly. Don’t send your group to “bye- 
bye” land with a dull program. 


Worship aids 
Hymn: “Lord, pour thy spirit from on 
high,” 142 Parish School Hymnal 
SCRIPTURE: Gal. 3:26-28; Col. 3:11-17 
PRAYER 


HyMN: ‘May we thy precepts, Lord, 
fulfil,” 281 PSH 

Topic 

HyMNn: “O Christians! Leagued  to- 


gether,” 294 PSH. 


Doing a bit of work 

Whether you're living in the North, 
South, East, or West you have a big job 
to do. First, you have to bring yourself 
to realize that within the church of Christ 
there are no color or race boundaries. Then 
you have to get your friends and family 
to see this same truth. 
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Changing Lives 


By Lorin L. Spenny 


Play for the rededication service in January provides. 


opportunity for distribution of new membership cards. 


Fo the first Sunday in the new 
year, something different. Start the 
program off with a play. 

The scene is the Luther League 
meeting room, set up the usual way 
except that part of the space in front 
has been set apart by screens. The 
three flashbacks which occur during 
the play take place in this area. If you 
have a stage, you can get real dramatic 
and have the flashbacks up on. stage 
(blue lighting?) while the main part 
of the play takes place at the front 
of the auditorium. 

Somebody should serve as usher to 
be sure the leaguers take their seats 
when they arrive. When all are present 
those taking the parts of Ed, Lowell, 
and Patricia should be at the front 
talking informally around the table. 
Dorothy, who has been hiding some- 
where outside, bursts through the door, 
and the play has begun. If her entrance 
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is dramatic enough, the leaguers w 
stop talking enough to listen to I 
opening words. If not, have the ust 
shush the group or douse some of t 
lights. 

This play is appropriate especia 
for leagues in which memberst 
cards are given* out the first Sun¢ 
of the new year. It dramatizes one 
the values of Luther League, tl 
people are changed when they cot 
into contact with other Christians. 


The play 

(Dorothy enters.) 

DorotHy: Am I out of breath. 
tried my best to get here ahead 
time, as you asked me to. And wl 
do you think I did? Ran off and f 
got the most important things for 
night, the membership cards that - 
give out now! So I had to go bi 


and get them. 
al 


ither League takes its members as they are, and helps them improve in social 
lationships, religious maturity, and in having enthusiasm for all of life. 


Ep: Easy girl, easy. It’s twenty min- 
es before we start. I was just ask- 
g Lowell if he'd take charge of the 
ecial devotional service after the 
ee 

LoweLL: And I was saying that I 
yuldn’t. 

Dorotuy: Too bad. You do a nice 
© with devotionals. 

(LoweLL: Oh, I don’t know! We 
st run through them out of habit. 
xe it seems to me . . . well, like 
stything else we do in league. I 
nk it’s getting to be a waste of time. 


I'm thinking of dropping out of league 
this year. 

DorotHy: Why, you awful boy! 
What do you want to do that for? 

LowELL: I don’t see that we're do- 
ing very much. Same crowd, same pro- 
grams, say hello, sing some hymns, say 
some prayers, argue, discuss, some 
small talk, maybe a couple games, coke 
and pretzels. Nothing wrong with it, 
but so what ? What good is it ? 

Ep: That puzzles me, Lowell. 
You've done so much for our league 


this past year. You, of all people, ... 
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I mean, I wouldn’t expect you to 
pull out. 

LowELL: But I don’t see that I've 
done anything really worth while. 

Patricia: (She’s been busy filling 
out membership cards that Dorothy 
handed her up until now.) Listen to 
him. Just like a boy! Goes around 
with his eyes shut. I'll bet his mother 
still has to lay out his clothes for 
him. 

Dorortny: Hear! Hear! 

Patricia: Well, far be it from me 
to try to add to the conceit of the 
male animal, but this is one time I'll 
have to say something radical. 

LowELL: This sounds more and 
more interesting! Do go on. 

Patricia: O.K., right from the 
shoulder! You and some more people 
in this league don’t understand what's 
been going on. Maybe by yourself you 
haven’t accomplished so very much, 
but the part you added to what the 
others did was a needed part. You 
helped in topics, sang in worship—off 
key I'll grant you, but you sang. You 
organized a swimming party in July 
and we had a grand time. Then you've 
been here all the time with your 
straightforward and kindly under- 
standing of our Christian faith. Maybe 
that doesn’t seem like much to you. 
But something like that has been done 
by Mary and John and Charlene and 
Joe and others, too. We've been a 
good group together. 

LowELL: O.K., and thank you. But 
so what? That was an epoch in our 
lives. We liked it. Now it’s over. Why 
should we continue? 

Patricia: Blind! Blind! Blind! 
You didn’t do those things just to 
fill an epoch in your life. There was 
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surely more to it than that. Have yc 
ever realized that your league wo! 
was bearing fruit? Jesus talked abo 
the fruits of deeds. 

LowELL: I guess everything bea 
fruit somewhere, sometime. 

Ep: I think Pat means somethir 
more immediate. 


Patricia: I mean that what you’ 
done in this league, along with other 
has affected other people’s lives. That 
one good, and often forgotten, reasc 
our league is important. 


Ep: Yes, and that’s one reason yo 
and I, or any other Christian, cann: 
be satisfied to quit. 

LowELL: Sounds good if we did | 
But I can’t think of what you're r 
ferring to. 

Patricia: People! Blind boy, pe 

le! 
P Ep: I suppose you'll have to pro 
your point by giving illustrations, Pz 
I can think of several leaguers wl 
have been affected by the devotio 
and fellowship of our league. 

DorotuHy: So can I. 

Patricia: All right, here g 
What do you think of Bob in th 
recent months ? 

(Note: Watch out that the nam. 
used in these flashbacks do not co 
cide with those of actual leaguers w 
have similar personality problems.) 

LowELL: He’s a swell fellow. I li 
him. A good sport and a friend 
everyone in the group. Everybody 
a good time when he’s around. 

DorotHy: Handsome, too. W 
dimples yet! 

Patricia: Listen to her! But 
both of you remember what Bob 
like several years ago? Good stude 
period. Remember ? 


(Put out lights in main room and 
rm on light in area where flashback 
ene will be acted out. Flashback 
ows incident several years ago in 
hich Bob is an extremely shy boy, 
parently beyond hope of improve- 
ent. Jim and Susan are approaching 
0b, who is walking along spirit- 
sly.) 

Jim: What was the pastor thinking 
when he asked us to bring someone 
w to league tonight? 

SUSAN: I sure don’t know whom to 
ing. I'd like to find somebody who'll 
ke part in the discussion and not be 
disappointing drip. 

Jim: There’s Bob up ahead, Maybe 
e could ask him. 

SusAN: He doesn’t look like he'll 
) us much good. 

Jim: Hey, Bob, wait a minute. 
Bos: Huh! 

Jim: Susan and I were just talking 
out Luther League. You've never 
me, have you? 

Bos: Umh-uh! (looking down) 
SusAN: We'd like to invite you to 
me with us tonight. 

Bos: Me? What for ? 

Jim: We have a good time. We have 
religious topic presentation and get 
0 some marvelous discussions. The 
tor comes and helps out, too. 
USAN: You're a member of our 
rch, aren't you? Maybe you could 
a real help to us. 

OB: I gotta go home. I couldn't 
you any help. 

IM: Oh, come now, you do well in 
1, you could do something like 
> in church, 

Hos: I... I never have anything 
ay. I never go anywhere much. 
SAN: But you really ought to. 


~ 


Everybody ought to do something to 
add to the lives of others. It’s like 
paying back a debt. 

Jim: Say, I know! We've got a spe- 
cial get-acquainted party scheduled for 
next week. How about coming with 
me? 

Bos: I'd like to. (lowers voice to 
whisper) But I don’t know how to 
meet all those people. 

Jim: T'll take care of that. I promise 
you you'll have a good time. 

Bos: Well, I don’t know...1.. 

Jim: Good. I'll stop for you at 
6:00 p.m. next Sunday. 

SusAN: We'll be real glad to have 
you there, Bob. (Jim and Susan exit 
hurriedly.) 

(Flashback closes. Lights are re- 
versed. Opening actors continue.) 

LOWELL: Well! After all these 
years, it’s hard to remember that Bob, 
our cheerful friend of everyone, was 
ever that shy. 

PATRICIA: See what I mean? Our 
Luther League did something for him. 
When he discovered we liked him, 
then he became friendly. I think that’s 
applied Christianity. I, for one, am 
very proud of Bob. 

Dorotny: I’m thinking of some- 
body else. Can’t we tell Lowell about 
Gladys? She surely changed. 

Ep: What a swell girl she is now! 
Cheerful. Enthusiastic. You ought to 
see her teaching one of those primary 
classes. They hang on to every word. 

PaTRIcIA: There was a time when 
you couldn’t have said that. Of all 
the boy-struck, giddy, irresponsible 
females there ever was, she was the 
worst. 

DorotHy: It’s true, Lowell. All 
girls giggle too much, talk too loud. 
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We're show-offs. I guess we copy the 
fellows in being hard to get along 
with—ha! But Gladys was something 
else again. Remember when the league 
had a hayride a year or so ago? 

(Flashback of Gladys with Char- 
lene and Beverly at the edge of a 
crowd of young people—crowd not 
shown in scene.) 


Guapys: (T0o loud and too expres- 
sive) I'm glad I came! I didn’t know 
you had so many out at these parties. 
So many boys, too. That one over there 
with the dark hair, what’s his name? 

CHARLENE: That's’ Tommie. 

Giapys: He's keen. I wonder what 
I could do to make him ask me for 
a date. Ha! Ha! Ha! Wouldn’t my 
mother be shocked. You introduce me, 
won't you? Oh, and do you know 
whom I sat with coming out here ? 

CHARLENE: I'm afraid I do, It was 
Chuck. 

Giapys: How’d-ja-know? He’s a 
dream. So big and strong and athletic. 
Kinda quiet, though. You know me, 
I talked to him a lot. Didn’t do any 
good. He hardly said a thing the 
whole ride. 

BeverLy: Hush a few minutes, the 
pastor has some announcements. 

Giapys: I don’t understand what 
he’s talking about most of the time. 
I don’t think anyone else does either. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! That's funny. 

CHARLENE: Ssssshh. 

Giapys: (Restrains herself for five 
seconds, then bursts on.)Oh, there's 
Dorothy with that stuck-up Ed. I don’t 
know what he sees in her. I talked 
with him half an hour one day last 
week at school, and what do you think 
he said? 

BEVERLY: I wouldn’t know. 
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Giapys: Nothing. Just most notl 
ing. Then excused himself and walke 
off. I could go for him, but I suppo: 
nothing can be done about that. 

CHARLENE: I suppose not. 


Gtapys: I just like all of them. O! 
there’s Gary. I know him. I'm goin 
over to talk to him. G’bye. 

CHARLENE: Goodbye! 

BEVERLY: Hmmmmm! 

(Flashback ends. Original chara 
ters continue.) 

LOWELL: Is it possible she was ev 
like that? What happened ? 

DorotHy: The hayride was the 
ginning. Then she attended 1 
regularly. 

Ep: Our pastor made an appeal soc 
after, said everyone had somethit 
valuable to give in Christ's servic 
perhaps just the joy of living. 

PaTriciA: She started teaching 
class in Sunday school and the res 
sibility has made a change in h 
She’s been finding worthwhile thi 
to do. Now it’s a real pleasure to 
with her. 

DorotHy: Check off another 
the influence of our league. 

Patricia: Don’t forget Freddie. 

LowELL: You mean our diplo 
our referee in all league argumen 
He, too! 

Ep: When he first started comi 
he had the sharpest tongue. 

DorotHy: And didn’t care how 
looked, either. 

Ep: Mud all over his shoes, clo 
ing ditty”... : 

DorotHy: I remember when 
came back after Christmas caroli 
What a time we had with him, 

(Flashback of group with Fred 
making a nuisance of himself. 


pulls down Christmas trimming. 
Sharon, Margaret, and Joe are with 
him.) 

SHARON: Don’t pull that down, 
Freddie. Christmas isn’t over yet. 


FREDDIE: Aw, what’s the diff? 
Somebody’s got to have something to 
do when they clean up after us. 

SHARON: They have enough to do. 
Don't add to it. 

MARGARET: I think the tree was 
real pretty this year. 

FreppiE: I think it stinks. Makes 
the place look cluttered up. 

Jor: While you're worrying about 
clutter, buddy, you should have wiped 
the mud off your shoes before you 
came in. 

FREDDIE: Oh, yeah! Well, I’m just 
like I am. I don’t try to go around be- 
ing something I ain’t. 

MarGarkT: I heard you sing to- 
night, Freddie. You'll be a good bass 
singer. 

FreppiE: No kidding, did you hear 
me? My old man sure would be dis- 
gusted with me if he heard I could 
sing. He thinks singing is for the 
birds! 

Jor: How about coming to our New 
Year's Eve “Watch” party. 

FreppiE: I don’t know. It sure 
ould be different from last year. I 
ummed the town, got home late and 
aad to put the old man to bed. Was 
e€ a mess! 

Joe: We can give you something 
ifferent to think about this year. 
ou'd better come. 

FREDDIE: Sure I won't spoil your 
tty ? 

SHARON: Of course not. 

Freppie: Well, maybe I'll come. 
e’ll see. 


(Flashback closes. Back to ovrigi- 
nals.) 


LOWELL: Is that the same Freddie 
I know? 

PATRICIA: It sure is. I’ve never 
known anybody aching so to do some- 
thing of real value. Now he’s clean, 
helpful, kind—and there’s nothing he 
wouldn’t do for his church and his 
Lord. 

DorotHy: And its affected his 
father, too. He’s still got a way to go, 
but he’s holding a steady job and 
trying to make a home for Freddie. 
Now he’s got something to be proud 
of, his son. 

Ep: We've all been talking a lot, 
Lowell. It’s about time the others ar- 
rived. Do you see what we were talk-' _ 
ing about ? 

PatRiciA: I think our league work 
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@ preparation for careers in 
medicine, business, theology, 
the sciences, engineering, 
education and law 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 
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would be very important even if this 
were all that were being accomplished. 

Ep: And there’s a lot more than 
this: Our projects in social action, our 
contributions to mission causes, our 
own Christian education... . 

Dorothy: I've got a card here with 
your name on it, Lowell. 

LOWELL: (smiles) Give it here. I 
supposé there are times when none of 
us stops to think of the power in a 
group of Christian young people, 
when they’re doing the Lord’s work. 
You're right. None of us does much 
alone, but I see what you mean. When 
we work together as Christians, lov- 
ing and sharing, God sees to it that 
there will be results. 

PaTRICIA: Fruitage. Where it counts 
most, in people’s lives. (Noise is 
heard.) 

DorotHy: Here comes the gang. 

Ep: It’s time to start. 

DorotHy: I wonder if I’ve got 
enough cards. 

LowELL: I'll conduct that devotion- 
al part for you tonight. 

Ep: Thanks. (To Jeaguers:) It’s 
time to start, time to take up some 
great unfinished business—for another 
year! 


Worship ideas 
If the leaguer who took the patt of 


are ready now. 


Order at no charge from: 
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1956 LUTHER LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP CARDS 


i a BBS bey oe oe : 


Lowell will accept the additional job, he 
would be the logical one to lead the de- 
votions. 
New YEAR HYMNS: 
CYH 160, 56 
DEDICATION Hymns: PSH 284, 286, 288; 
CYH 251, 253, 241 
You may want to use the “Service of 
Personal Rededication” in the CYH, page 
329. After the hymn of dedication, the 
president of the league could read off the 
names of Jeaguers and hand each his new 
membership card as he comes forward. 
PRAYER: Hymn PSH 280, CYH 290, makes 
a fine prayer if read slowly and devo- 
tionally. 


PSH (°351,"a3 023 


Helps for play director 


If this play has more parts than you 
have capable leaguers to act them, use 
some of the flashback players over again. 
Changing a hat or coat, or putting on 2 
jacket, makes all the difference necessa 
for switching to another part. Those who 
play the parts of Ed, Lowell, Patricia, and 
Dorothy could get away with a minimu 
of memorizing if they stay close to the 
center table and read their lines fro 
papers on the table. But don't let the 
appear to be reading. 


The Rev. Lorin L. Spenny is 
pastor of Trinity Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Lewisburg, Ohio, 
and a regular contributor to 
Luther Life. 


Luther League of Americ 
825 Muhlenberg Buildin 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Ps 


Caroling Party 


Make Christmas Eve caroling an inspiration to others 


as well as a lot of fun and excitement for yourself. 


By Kenneth E. Wagner 


es the night before Christmas 
and all through the league every- 
body is getting ready to go caroling. 
Christmas is a time for giving pleasure 
along with getting it, so we're going 
to combine our Christmas party with 
caroling. 
Get ready 


Every church has old folk and shut- 
ins who look forward to the carolers 
from their church on Christmas Eve. 
This year we have a special treat for 
them. 

Divide the leaguers into teams of 
six to eight members each and appoint 
captain for each group. The captain 
should be able to read aloud well and 
tble to lead the short service to be 
1eld in the homes. 

Have the groups go over the service 
arefully and practice any difficult bars 
f music in the carols. Use only a 
verse or two of each hymn. Try to get 
ebody into each team who can 


give pitch (and, if possible, hold it). 


Get set — 


The pastor will know which shut- 
ins will most appreciate your visit. 
Give each team a list of those in one 
area of the town. Locate the homes 
on a city map before you leave. And 
don’t forget to arrange for cars. Agree 
on a time to return to the church for 
the party. It will probably save con- 
fusion if you call the homes you in- 
tend to visit beforehand, so the folks 
will let you in. 

Now that you're all set, have a 
prayer asking God's blessing on your 
venture. 

Go 

Some leagues, who tried the idea 
successfully last year, also made card- 
board manger scenes, fastened them on 


Kenneth E. Wagner is recreation 
secretary of the Canada Luther 


League. 
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A creche similar to the one pictured can be mounted on a wooden platform and 
carried by the carolers. A small hidden flashlight provides the illumination. 


the top of broomsticks, and carried 
them along. (In parts of Europe these 
créches ate illuminated by carefully 
concealed flashlights—very effective.) 


The caroling service 

READER: For unto us a child is born. 
Unto us a son is given. And the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder. 
His name shall be called “Wonderful 
Counsellor,” “the Mighty God,” “the 
Everlasting Father,’ “the Prince of 
Peace: 

Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful”. 

PRAYER: Our Father, of whose love 
the angels sang when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem, accept our worship and 
hymns of joy. As we celebrate his 
birthday, grant that in him we may 
know thy love, to follow him in obe- 
dience, and to offer ourselves to thee. 
Amen. 
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SCRIPTURE: (read) Luke 2:8-20. | 
Hymn: “Joy to the World, the Lord 


is Come.” | 

BENEDICTION: May the Christ-chil 
enter our hearts this Christmas time 
May we constantly follow him, as th 
wise men of old followed his star. Ma 
we bring him our love and our selves 
as the shepherds of old came to knee 
at his side. Amen. 


Hymn: “Silent Night, Holy Night.’ 


Maybe it’s cold outside 


If you live toward the north, th 
leaguers will probably appreciate som 
hot chocolate or coffee when they re 
turn. While the teams are getting i 
and stamping the snow (let’s hope it’ 
not rain) from their boots, here ar 
some games you can play in the a 
ready-decorated room. 


\ 


What star am |? 


As they arrive, pin on their backs 
the name of a star (not the Hollywood 
variety) or constellation. They have 
to guess what star they are by asking 
questions of other leaguers, answerable 
only with yes or no. When they guess 
-orrectly, they report to the chairman, 
who pins the name in front. Some 
names are: Orion, Ursa Minor, Ursa 
Major, Saturn, Mars, Venus, Scorpio, 
Milky Way, etc. (Of course you can 


ise TV and movie stars as well as - 


football heroes if you must.) 


Dog Collar 


This is a German folk game. The 
zitrls would probably rather cheer their 
nen-folk on than participate. Players 
orm two lines, facing each other. A 
halk-line is drawn between them. A 
oop of strong cloth is placed back of 
he necks of each pair of opposing 
layers. Contestants get on their knees, 
ands behind their backs. 


At a signal, each tries to pull the 
ther across the line. Team with most 
‘ictories in One minute’s time wins. 


Obstacles 


Have two victims leave the room. 
Vhile they are out, up-end a good 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 


ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 


} plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


deal of the room furniture and spread 
it out on the floor. Bring the victims 
in, telling them to note carefully where 
each piece is. Explain that when blind- 
folded, they must walk to the other 
end of the room. First one across with- 
out falling wins. 


While they are being blindfolded, 
very quietly remove the furniture, or 
have someone remove it when they 
approach it. You'll have some good 
laughs until one of them catches on. 


Rather have a paper doll 


Half the leaguers (the boys, prob- 
ably) are appointed as the dressmak- 
ers. The other half (the girls, of 
course) are models. Each dressmaker 
is provided with an equal amount of 
newspaper and a mouthful (or packet) 
of pins. (Better use the packet.) Each 
dressmaker gets five minutes to make 
a blouse, skirt, and hat for his model. 
(Small band aids may come in handy.) 
Best costume wins. 


Eats! 


How about chili-con-carne in ham- 
burger buns? Buffet style. A five-point 
star filled with mixed nuts could serve 
both as a center-piece and give the 
hungry something to gnaw on. 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


NT? MOVIES 


“Will Parker’ describes Kansas City. New film version of Rodgers & Hammerste 
production Oklahoma! stars Gloria Grahame, Gene Nelson, and Gordon MacR: 


New Screening Process Gives Sweep to Movie Oklahoma! 


Nh ara but superlatives for 
this long-awaited film version of 
the great Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical play. New Todd-AO large 
screen process provides panoramic 
beauty, good audience participation, 
and multiple sound tracks to enhance 
the melody. A superb company of 
players and dancers projects especial 
excitement long associated with this 
hit show. 


Gordon MacRae, Gloria Grahame, 
Gene Nelson, Eddie Albert, Charlotte 
Greenwood, and newcomer Shirley 
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Jones, head a large cast. Colorf 
ballet and lively square dancir 
Many hit tunes. Drama in question 
who’s taking Shirley to the box soci 
cowpoke Gordy or hired hand R 
Steiger. Show runs 214 hours, with 
intermission, and will be road-show 
on a reserved seat basis. Eastm 
Color with Orthosonic Sound. 


The Left Hand of God : 
(20th-Fox) 


Adventure drama in CinemaSc 
and DeLuxe Color. Humphrey Bog 


lowned American flier in a remote 
egion of China, is forced by warlord 
ee Cobb into service as his second-in- 
ommand. This has some compensa- 
ions but freedom (to return to Amer- 
ca) is not one of them. 


Bogie is a resourceful man, how- 
ver, and manages his escape by mas- 
juerading as a Catholic priest. En 
oute he comes upon a mission station 
nd is immediately engulfed by the 
are of and responsibility for its 
eople. This proves a bigger trap than 
he one he has just escaped, but before 
ie can sneak away again Cobb’s men 
ave him cornered. How he saves the 
nission, gets rid of the bandits, and 
omes clean with the church authori- 
ies is an interesting piece of business. 
With Gene Tierney, E. G. Marshall 
nd Agnes Moorehead. 


Also noted 


“Seven Cities of Gold” (20th-Fox). 
listory with dramatic action in the 
erson of Father Junipero Serra 
Michael Rennie) and Captain Portola 
Anthony Quinn). Tale is of the 1769 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 


were friendly attention is given each 
lividual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
lege of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
iesident, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


2wberry, South Carolina 


expedition from Mexico City to Cali- 
fornia, and the establishing there of the 
mission and city of San Diego. Strong 
is the faith of Father Serra; stout is 
the courage of soldier Portola; tragic is 
the love of lieutenant (Richard Egan) 
for (Rita Moreno) the sister of the 
Indian chieftain (Jeffrey Hunter). 
CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. 


“Blood Alley (Warner Bros.). If 
you didn’t see it you wouldn’t believe 
it. John Wayne is smuggled out of a 
communist prison to skipper a broken- 
down ferry boat loaded with an entire 
Chinese village down the Formosa 
Straits to Hong Kong and to free- 
dom. Obviously the Reds are not going 
to let them get away with it, but a 
combination of grim determination, 
foxy maneuvering, and sheer luck is 
unbeatable. With Lauren Bacall, Cine- 
maScope, and WarnerColor. 


Eugene Hoeftman previews about 
a dozen new movies each month. 


He selects the better ones for re- 
views in LUTHER LIFE. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 


arts college. Teacher training, 
cooperative programs, medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 


tarial Modern dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 
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Records and Albums to Put Under the Christmas Tree 


By Ralph E. Jones 


HEN column-writing time 
comes around to our house, a 
familiar pattern of conversation is 
usually enacted. First, I list all the new 
records that have come to my atten- 
tion, then choose for review the com- 
paratively few that space permits. 
Then come the perennial queries: A) 
“How can you be sure the records you 
choose are the ones your readers will 
like best?” B) “Why ¢his instead of 
that?” C) “Who are you to decide?” 
My answers are superficially conf- 
dent: A) I’m not sure. B) Because | 
like this better than that. C) Nobody 
special. Any review writing is help- 
lessly tinged with the personal prefer- 
ences of the critic. Few people can 


“write convincingly about things that 


fail to excite their interest. I can only 
hope to choose a sampling wide 
enough to satisfy all tastes, reminding 
the reader that what follows is just 
one man’s opinion. 

When these lines appear in print, 
the spirit of Christmas will be abroad 
in the land. The phonograph record 
business is a materialistic affair; the 
best we can hope for is good music to 
sooth our troubled spirits and spread 
joy to the world. Perhaps we can ap- 
proach our listings by choosing gifts 


of records for everyone around our 


Yuletide tree. 
Like the eager little boy on Christ- 
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mas morning, I can’t wait to open th 
prize package first. It is a treasury ¢ 
organ music by E. Power Biggs, 1 
corded throughout Europe for Colun 
bia. Titled “The Art of the Organ, 
it features compositions by the “ur 
knowns” Sweelinck, Pachelbel, an 
Buxtehude, as well as a little of Pu 
cell and Bach. The feature of the co 
lection is, of course, the instrumen 
themselves, some of them unaltered i 
three hundred years. A booklet « 
pictures accompanies the set, as we 
as the complete registration of eve: 
organ—an interesting addition f¢ 
students of the instrument. 

Among the new recordings of stan« 
ard works are several Capitol release: 
Adam’s Giselle ballet; Bizet’s L’A 
lesienne Suite backed by music fro: 
Faure’s Pelleas and Melisande; Dvo 
ak’s New World Symphony with 1 
rich heritage of American folk mel 
dies; and Tchaikovsky's Fifth Syn 
phony by Steinberg and the Pittsburg 
orchestra. This last disc seems to la 
the punch that this symphony d 
serves, although the sound quality 
fine. For violin enthusiasts, Nath: 
Milstein continues to produce Class 
performances with a disc containit 
Prokofiev's First Concerto and the La 
Symphonie Espagnole—which isn't 
symphony at all, but another vio 
concerto. 

From Victor there are a number 
new Toscanini recordings—absol 


rganist E. Power Biggs plays a fugue. Organist Biggs is noted for his interpretation 
Bach, has given recitals throughout the United States and Europe. 


fection in a brittle sort of way. One 
the best is the Saint-Saens Symphony 
», 3, in which the NBC Symphony 
augmented with piano and organ. 
srcury, whose Olympian series has 
new standards in hi-fi, has releas- 
Respighi’s Roman Festivals and 
urch Windows. This latter work has 
}m-tam crash that will resound long 
ugh for you to walk out to the 
Phen for a drink and return. Nice 
‘pic too. 

ilso from Mercury comes a sump- 
is recording and packaging of Ra- 
3 Daphnis and Chloe (not the 
@mpland lady). This single record 
ies in a white and gold album with 


story and pictures, plus some beautiful 
woodcuts by Aristide Malliol. Antal 
Dorati and the Minneapolis Symphony 
make this one of the great record per- 
formances of all time. 

For the youngsters on your Christ- 
mas list, there are many fine new rec- 
ords to choose. A Vox recording pre- 
sents Prokofiev's familiar Peter and the 
Wolf and Benjamin Britten’s Young 
Person’s Guide to the Orchestra, both 
narrated by child-star Brandon de- 
Wilde. This is a very successful ven- 
ture, possibly because children can 
talk to children with less artificiality 
than adults. The grown-ups will be 
spiriting this from the youngsters’ 
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record shelf. Also from Vox comes the 
all-time long-playing wonder: The 
Grieg and Tchaikovsky piano con- 
certos on a single disc! There may be 
better performances, but it’s a tre- 
mendous bargain for two standard 
works. 


Anna Russell has done it again for 
Columbia. “A Square Talk on Popu- 
lar Music” and a “Survey of Singing 
from Madrigals to Modern Opera” 
feature this funny lady in more of her 
wonderful foolishness. From Capitol 
somes a fine piano collection by Leon- 
ard Pennario: La Danza, a semi-clas- 
sical dance program directed by Car- 
men Dragon; and an Oklahoma! 
album from the sound-track of the 
forthcoming film. Gordon MacRae is 
the featured vocalist. The record in- 
cludes the song ‘The Farmer and the 
Cowman,” regrettably missing from 
the original Decca record. 


Here’s another prize package that 
deserves a paragraph by itself. It’s a 
collection of ‘Folk Songs of the New 
World’ by the famed Roger Wagner 
Chorale on a Capitol disc. Sounds 
pretty dull, but you’re due for a 
surprise, Absolutely thrilling singing 
and faultless high-fidelity. Listen to 
the soloist in Shenandoah! 

For the opera fan, there are two 
recordings of Wolf-Ferrari’s short 
opera Secret of Suzanne. All things 
considered, the Cetra set is the better 
choice. Not a great work, but pleasant. 
A collection of Love Duets from 
earlier Cetra releases makes an inter- 
esting single disc. On Vox, a single 
record set offers Rossini’s I/ Signior 
Bruschino, with its tricky overture. 
(The violins occasionally play col’leg- 
no, by tapping their instrument with 
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the wooden part of the bow.) 
Victor-Toscanini release is partly op 
atic, pairing the prologue to Boit 
Mefistofele with Verdi's non-opera 
Te Deum. The prologue features ba 
tone Nicola Moscona, the Robert Sh: 
Chorale, and the very compete 
Columbus boy choir. 

Finally, for those record collect« 
interested in something apart from t 
general trend, there are several dis: 
A collection of “Romantic Chamt 
Music” by Ravel, Debussy, a 
Shoenberg. This record presents t 
latter’s Transfigured Night in 
original sextet arrangement. Also 
Capitol, as well as the above, Nath 
Milstein plays violin-piano sonatas 
Profofiey and Handel —a fascinati 
comparative study. Vox has teleas 
Stravinsky's Story of a Soldier w 
English narrative, a big help to thc 
who could not follow this Faust-li 
story in French. We would be am 
not to mention the completion of | 
Beethoven Quartet cycle by the Hu 
garian Quartet on Angel records. 
fine presentation, (three albums) 
cludes complete scores of the quart 
as well as detailed notes. 


One final gift suggestion: Col 
has initiated a scheme of issuing “s 
pler” records, 12 inch LPs sellin 
98c. The first, professing I Like 
was followed by the injunction 
Andre Kostalanetz. The jazz collec 
is really first-rate and the Kosty tr 
ury is a pure gem, half-classical, h 
popular. Any record fan would 
foolish to pass these by. 


Hope you found something 
this Christmas tree to give you ple 
during this joyous season and the 
to come. 
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New Book Shows Common Tragedy of Interfaith Marriages 


IGH IS THE WALL. By Ruth Muir- 
head Berry. Philadelphia: Mublen- 
berg Press. 269 Pages. $3.50. 

A “religious wall” divides Protes- 
nts from Roman Catholics. It has 
sen that way since Martin Luther’s 
ne. In courtship, in marriage, and in 
mily life this wall inevitably sep- 
ates a Protestant from a Roman 
atholic. 

At first, the wall’s height is gen- 
ally minimized by an intense “I-love- 
uu-so-much-nothing-else-matters’” at- 
ude. But as the weeks and months 
id years roll by, love begins to lose 
me of its all-importance. Deeply- 
trenched religious convictions push 
the fore. 

That’s exactly what happened to 
ith McLaren, a Protestant, and Ro- 
an Catholic Neil Mackaig. When 
ith fell for Neil, she pigeonholed 
t Protestant beliefs, convinced that 
ve was more important and could 
tdle any obstacle, even church-re- 
ved obstacles. Hardly had she said 
es’ to marriage before the wall be- 
to rise. 

hen the wall had reached Tower 
Babel proportions, Faith finally 
the marriage cards on the table: 


“I made a wicked promise, Neil. I 
have known it for a long time. I think 
you know it, too. I had a great re- 
ligious heritage, but I was very deeply 
in love. Because of that love I mini- 
mized it. I’m glad I tried to learn about 
your religion for it has taught me ° 
much. But you have steadily refused to 
look into mine.” 

And in defense her former knight in, 
shining armour replied: “I was crazy 
about you. I could be yet if we had 
any points of contact. But you are re- 
sentful of my religion. My church and 
my children’s beliefs are paramount 
issues with me. Much as I have loved 
you, Faith, my church comes first.” 
And the high wall rose even higher. 

The author, Ruth Muirhead Berry, 
knows her subject, and knows it from 
firsthand experiences. Two of her own 
Protestant-reared children contracted 
for ‘walled marriages”; they are wed 
to Roman Catholics. As we studied the 
volume, we suspected that it is the 
biographical report of her own walled- 
in, yet walled-out, son and daughter. 
It’s a tragic story that Protestant youth 
needs to hear and heed! 

In my estimation, this is the most 
valuable aimed-at-youth book that 
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Muhlenberg Press has published in the 
last five years. It’s a splendid effort to 
explain to Protestant youth why the 
unfair, one-sided demands of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church doom an inter- 
faith marriage even before the vows 
are spoken. 

This volume’s value isn’t limited to 
youth. Parents and pastors, too, can 
benefit immeasurably from a perusal 
of its contents. 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


Love problems of a slave 


THE FLAME OF HERCULES. By 
Richard Llewellyn. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday. 254 pages. $2.50. 
The first time Garvan saw Genessa, 

he knew she was the girl for him. 

But how could a fugitive from a Ro- 

man slave galley win the daughter of 

one of Caesar’s favorites? Answering 
this question provides the plot for the 
book. 

The place of action is the Roman 
city of Herculaneum during the turbu- 
lent days before the fateful eruption 
of Mt. Vesuvius. 

With Garvan the reader enters the 
arena to face the wild beasts, meets 
Caesar, and learns of the powerful 
goddess .Diana. He meets Lydia of 
Thyatiras, the leader of those who 
worship an unseen god who demands 


no sacrifices, and gives courage to face 
- death unafraid, the Christians. 


The book is excellently written. It 
will hold the interest of all who like 
an exciting historical novel. It pro- 
vides an excellent insight into life in 
a Roman city in those early years after 
Christ’s death. 

GEORGE TAYLOR, JR. 


; Sidney, Nebr. 
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Luther’s thinking reviewed 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOL 
By Gordon Rupp. New York: Phi 
osophical Library. 375 pages. $7.51 
This book is an excellent compos 

tion on an almost inexhaustible them 

the religious thought of Martin Lt 
ther, It’s the best historical study ¢ 

Luther’s theology in English. A larg 

part of the book consists of apt quot 

tions from Luther’s writings, tran 

lated very accurately by the author. 
The book will be found useful b 

college students who may be takin 

Reformation history. Seminarians, pa 

tors, and Luther-minded laymen wi 

find it an historical study worth stud) 


ing. 
—H. T. LEHMANN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Architect's Drawing of New 
Monroe Auditorium 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 
in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student i 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA ~ 


Pat 


WE FOLLOW THE MASTER — | 


Jesus Prepares Followers for His Death, End of the Age 


Our journey with Jesus this month takes us through the days when 
he is preparing his disciples for his coming death, the persecutions that 
are to follow, and their life in a hostile world. He also gives them 
important teachings concerning “last things” and his coming again to 
the world. His teachings have a deep soberness to them now and a 
note of urgency is sounded constantly. 


December 1—Mark 12:41-44. It is 
not how much we give that measures 
our liberality, but how much we have 
left after the gift. Is everything I have 
on God’s altar? 

December 2— Matthew 24:1-8. 
Verse 4 is central here for us. Read it 
igain prayerfully. What are the forces 
n my life that tend to lead me 
stray ? 

December 3—Matthew 24:9-14. 
Dwell on verses 12 and 13. How has 
in affected my love for God? Is my 
ove growing? The Christian life is 
in endurance race. 

December 4—Matthew 24:15-28. 
sus is coming again! Am I ready? 
Verse 28 is another proverbial gem 
f Jesus’ wisdom. Vultures devour 
lead bodies. Judgment descends upon 
he spiritually dead. 

December 5—Matthew 24:29-35. 
erse 35 is the climax here. God's 
ord is eternal. My life acquires the 
uality of the eternal to the extent in 
‘hich it incarnates that Word. 
December 6—Matthew 24:36-44. 
‘sus is coming! Time spent on specu- 
ing when, is time wasted. Verse 44 
ides us here. 


December 7—Matthew 24:45-51, 
Careless indifference in our religious — 
lives brings its dire results. I must 
aspire to be the kind of servant de- 
scribed in verse 46, 


December 8—Matthew 25:1-13. 
No man can live on borrowed religion 
because it can not be borrowed. An- 
other can point me to the way. But I 
travel it alone with Christ. 


December 9—Matthew 25:14-30. 
Jesus is coming again! How am I 
meanwhile investing the time and tal- 
ent God has given me? Verse 29 is 
another gem. 


December 10—Matthew 25 :31-46. 
Justification is always by grace through 
faith. But judgment is based on works. 
Verses 40 and 45 drive that nail down. 


December 11—Matthew 26:1-5. 
Think about verse 4. Am I prepared 
to suffer for righteousness’ sake? For 
his sake? The strength of our faith is 
not measured by mountain top visions 
but by our Gethsemanes. 


December 12—Matthew 26:14-16. 
“What will you give me if... ?” 
Have I ever sold out Jesus for material 
gain? For prestige? For popularity ?- 
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December 13—Matthew 26:17-19 
also Luke 22:24-30. How blind these 
disciples were to what was really tak- 
ing place. Jesus is still being crucified. 
How dare I pursue selfish ends when 
there is a man on the Cross? 


December 14—John 13:1-11. How 
_ wonderful of Jesus to do the lowly 
task his proud disciples spurned! Do- 
ing lowly deeds humbly is part of our 
Christian discipline. 


December 15—John 13:12-20. 
Think over verse 20 in the light of the 
fact that Christ has sent us to be wit- 
nesses to Him. So he can use me to 
save another. What responsibility! 
What opportunity ! 


December 16—John 13:21-30. 
“And it was night.” No night is ever 
so dark as that one in which we betray 
Jesus’ love. 


December 17—John 13:31-35. 
Memorize verses 34 and 35. A first 
- century pagan emperor expressed his 
amazement at the Christian commu- 
nity with ‘How these Christians love 
one another!” 


December 18—Luke 22:14-23. 
How shocking that the cloud of be- 
trayal should hover over the institution 
_ of the blessed sacrament. It still does 

when meri partake of it unworthily. 

December 19—Luke 22:31-38. It’s 
easy to say “I'd go to prison with 
Jesus.” The real test comes when the 
police are knocking at the door. 

December 20 — John 14:1-11. 
Memorize verse 6. It is not enough 
to believe only in God. Salvation is in 
Christ. 

December 21 — John 14:12-17. 
These two paragraphs stand together. 
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_ Read verse 13 again. 
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It’s when the Holy Spirit possesses me 


that the ‘‘greater works’’ become pos- 
sible. 


December 22—John 14:18-24. Re- 
read verse 19. The man in Christ 
knows what the world can not know 
—Jesus lives. Read verse 23 again. Ha: 
Jesus made his home with me? 


December 23 — John 14:25-31 
Think about verse 27. Do I have 
peace in my life? “On earth peac 
.. . to men.” Peace is something the 
world can never supply us. It is « 
gift from God. It wells up from withir 
the heart. 


December 24—John 15:1-11. Abid 
ing in Christ as the branch in the vine 
means that our sustenance, life anc 
nature identify with his. Verse 7 point 
the way to the power of such life. 


December 25 — John 15:12-17 
Love and obey. These lie at the roo 
of an true relationship a man can hav 
with Christ. Yours will indeed be ; 
blessed Christmas if you give him you 
obedience and love. 


December 26 — John 15:18-27 
Verses 18 and 19 really “put the chip 
down.” To love him is to be hate: 
by the world. I can’t love both th 
world and the Christ. 


December 27—John 16:1-11. Not 
Jesus’ passionate concern in verse oné 
the reason he gives for the world’s he 
tred, in verse 3; and the provision h 
has made for our growth, in verse 
7-11. 


December 28—John 16:12-1! 
Here is revealed Jesus way of provi 
ing us with guidance in our daily live 
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December 29—John 16:16-24. 
How wonderful the assurance of verse 
22. Happiness happens to you. But 
joy is a never failing spring inside the 
believer that no outward change of 
fortune can ever shut off. 

December 30—John  16:25-33. 
Read again verse 33. It is the climax 
of this his Passover discourse. How 
assuring and comforting that ours is a 
Christ who has overcome the world. 
In his strength we too may overcome. 
1956 will have nothing in it beyond 
my strength to cope with when he is 
the source of it. 

December 31—Psalm 23. An end 
of the year hymn of assurance and 
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faith and hope as we look forward to 
1956. Meditate upon this beloved 
Psalm as the old year dies and the new 
year is born. May yours be a Spirit- 
filled new year. 


@ This selection of Bible readings is 
the last one in the series, “We Follow 
the Master.” 


Dr. Auman, who made the selec- 
tions, is professor at the Hamma Di- 
vinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 

The readings for 1956 will be 
selected by Dr. John W. Doberstein, 


professor at the Lutheran Seminary in 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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CLATTER BY 


ig WAS a delightful session! Fifty- 
nine youth leaders of member de- 
nominations of the National Council 
of Churches were asked to “dream out 
loud, to vision what the future might 
have in store for the church.” 


“I vision the day,” said the first 
hand-raiser, ‘when every church mem- 
ber will have found his or her place 
for Christian service. But, I vision such 
a day, not in my lifetime.” 


“By 1980,” opined another dreamer, 
“J can see every young person who is 
a member of the Christian churches in 
the United States giving one full year 
of his or her life to volunteer service 
projects for spreading the Gospel.” 

“T dream of the time,” spoke up 
another, ‘say, about 1975, when every 
_ Christian church in the United States 
will have in operation an ‘adopted 
overseas project.’ ”’ 

Hardly had that speaker taken his 
seat before someone added: “I dream 
of the day when every two Christian 
churches in the world will have a 
‘Big Brother’-‘Little Brother’ relation- 
ship.” 

“I dream of the day,” piped up 
another, “a long way off, though, 
when a// Christian church members 
in every congregation can get along 
with each other, making it unneces- 
sary for anyone to leave any church to 
join another because ‘I-just-can’t-get- 
along-with-So-and-So.’”’ 

“I vision the time by 1970,” stated 
another, “when all Christians will 
practice their Christian faith.” ‘To put 
it another way,” spoke up one who 
- was dreaming on the same cloud, “I 
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vision the day 25 years from now when 
every Christian will be a Christian!” 

These dreamers got me to dreaming. 
It continued even after I left the 
session and headed for my room. 
Visions rolled out of my mental dream- 
making machine pretty fast, and in 
this order: 

Every Lutheran youth will accept 
with understanding that ‘Christian 
vocation” means “the call that God 
extends to everyone, to live his life 
in response to God's love, in a time- 
thru-eternity relationship.” 

Every pastor in the ULCA will be 
convinced that no program in his con- 
gtegation is any more important than 
the youth program. 

Every Lutheran youth between the 
ages of 12 and 24 will actively partici- 
pate in his congregational Luther 
League. 

Five hundred youth will be serving 
as summer caravaners for the Luther 
League of America. 

Money will be available in left-over 
stacks. So much money will be pro- 
vided through ‘grace giving’ that there 
will be a Luther League of America 
editorial staff totaling three editors, a 
field staff of six members and an ad- 
ministrative stay-in-the-office staff of 
three members. 

Every league unit will have lay ad- 
visers, with the further note that every 
congregation will have associate ad- 
visers being prepared to assume ad- 
viserial responsibilities “just in case.” 

How far in the future was I dream- 
ing? You—on the firing line—are in a 
better position than I to predict the 
date! ; 
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Wanted: 


Luther Leaguers with Dirty Hands 


For Summer Work 

Would you like an unusual experience? 
The fun of hard work? 

The thrill of serving? 


Then invest a week of your vacation tim 
next summer in the new 
work camp program. 


Write for information today: 


WORK 


Luther League of America 
1228 Spruce Street 
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